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LORD SHAFTESBURY’S AGITATION. 


W* are sorry that an apparent crisis in the state of public 
feeling on the subject compels us to write on Sabbath 
Observance. Our regret, however, is not founded on any 
- unwillingness to commit ourselves to an unpopular opinion, 
for we are ready to say at any moment, with Lord Sranzey, 
that we consider the prepossessions of the middle classes on 
this question to be the great obstacle against which all 
attempts to educate the poor have stumbled. But we feel 
that argument on this matter is, as nearly as possible, 
thrown away. Those who will listen to it are already con- 
vinced—those whom it is intended to benefit can be con- 
vinced by nothing. The large, sincere, and by no means 
unenlightened party who uphold the Judaic consecration of 
Sunday, adhere to their tenet, at bottom, as theo- 
logical dogma ; and their appeals to considerations of human 
justice and general expediency are merely intended to 
veil their reliance on an article of faith to which, as has 
not unseldom occurred in the history of religious opinion, 
they attach themselves with a tenacity proportioned to its 
doubtfulness. There surely never was a theological position 
maintained in the face of more amazing difficulties. In 
arguing with a Romanist on the grossest irrationalities of 
his Church, the disputant soon finds himself entangled with 
questions of authority, tradition, and immemorial practice ; 
and he discovers that, in order to gain his cause, he must 
combat some of the first principles on which the despotism 
of the Papal See is grounded. But the controversy now 
agitated is narrowed to the limits of the text of Scrip- 
ture, and one would imagine it a business both simple and 
short to convince oneself or to confute one’s adversary. Yet 
itis not so. The Judaising party cannot be dislodged from 
- their position ; and what sort of a position is it? At the 
very outset, it is encumbered by the prodigious difficulty 
that the day on which the most innocent amusements and 
the most elevating meditations are alleged to be divinely 
interdicted, is not the same day of the week as that to which 
the original prohibition referred. Yet one would think 
that every letter of a divine ordinance, passionately asserted 
to be irreversible and perpetual, ought to be strictly and 
Serupulously observed ; and surely the very persons who 
contend for the Sabbatarian character of the Christian 
Sunday would esteem it gross profanity to read the Fifth 
Commandment, “Honour thine Uncle and thine Aunt.” And 
then, when this preliminary stumbling-block has been 
surmounted, and when every form of sophistry has been ex- 
hausted to prove that the absolute and inherent sanctity of 
the Sabbath is 2 priori likely to have been transferred from 
the Mosaic institutions to the new dispensation, there arises 
the serious and solemn question, whether the Author of our 
Faith did not himself go out of his way to anticipate and 
prohibit this very inference. If we wished to describe 
tersely, comprehensively, and yet not unfairly, the character 
of the agitation over which Lord SHarressury is presiding, 
bey er not better effect our object than by saying that he 
an rty maintain the Engli le to be “ made for 

We are not fond of distributing the community into 
classes; but in regard to this subject, the popular class- 

visions do really seem to correspond with existing shades of 

eling. The upper class is as nearly as possible neutral—its 
bias being favourable, if anything, to the more liberal view. 
On the other hand, it is useless to deny that the great 
majority of the middle section of English society is vehe- 
mently opposed even to the slightest relaxation of the 
interdict’ which custom has laid on recreation and instruc- 
tion during the Sunday. Such part of this class as listens 
to the religious teaching of Dissenting Ministers derives its 
Prejudices, by direct inheritance, from the Puritans. It is 


well known that, in engrafting this article upon their creed, 
the Puritans departed widely from the principles of their 
immediate predecessors; and, indeed, one of the strongest 
extant protests against the superstitious observance of the 
first day of the week was left on record by the Protomartyr 
of the English Reformation. CaLvin himself is an authority 
against applying the Fourth Commandment to the Christian 
Sunday; but the Puritans professed a modified Judaism, 
rather than Calvinism, and their doctrine on the subject of 
the Sabbath belonged, in fact, to their general preference 
for the economy of the Old Testament over that of the 
New. The gentler sectaries called for an absolute sus- 
pension of secular employment on their new-made Sabbath, 
on precisely the same principles on which the fiercer zealots 
denounced against the King’s party the punishment of the 
Amalekites, and promised to hew Acac himself in pieces 
as soon as he should be captured. Till past the middle of 
the last century, the Nonconformists were solitary in their 
adherence to the Sabbatarian dogma; but the great religious 
movement which set in before the century closed gave it 
neW supporters in the founders of the party which is now 
dominant, or at all events, excessively powerful, in the 
Church of England. The subscription of these good men 
to the point of doctrine for which their followers now con- 
tend so fiercely, was almost an accident. They rightly con- 
sidered that the especial reservation of one day in the week 
for religious exercises and pious meditations was an essential 
condition of success in their attempt to revive faith and to 
remodel practice. The very day, however, which the universal 
usage of the Christian world sets apart for the more special 
duties of religion had become, of all others, the day most sys- 
tematically consecrated to dissipation and levity. Hence it 
was that, in order to simplify and abridge their task of recover- 
ing Sunday for devotion, they were led, not only to insist on 
considerations which must always have weight with every 
serious thinker, but also upon the obligation imposed on the 
Jews to keep the seventh day holy. It is impossible not to 
see that the moot point of the present controversy is touched 
upon by the earliest writers of what is now called the Evan- 
gelical School, with a cautiousness curiously contrasted with 
the dogmatism of the disputants who follow in their wake. We 
firmly believe that, had they foreseen the consequences of an 
over-hasty conclusion, they would have reviewed the grounds 
on which it rests, with a different result. For, let heated 
platform-preachers deny it as they may, the Sabbatarianism 
of their promoters is now the great and insuperable difficulty 
which obstructs the proselytism of the Evangelical Societies. 
It creates a great gulf between the poor, who have to be re- 
claimed from virtual heathenism, and the rich, or compara- 
tively rich, who are labouring to convert them. If City- 
Missionaries and Scripture-Readers could venture to speak 
out, they would show us the hopelessness of obtaining the 
general adhesion of the working class to a religious system 
at whose entrance-door stands a proposition which, as an 
inference from Scripture, is something more than doubtful, 
and against which, as a guide to practice, the whole nature 
and instincts of the labouring man revolt. 

Lord SHarrespury’s unflagging and ingenious efforts to 
gloss over an unpalatable fact can scarcely have deceived a 
solitary observer of social phenomena. There is no concealing 
the rapidly augmenting irritation with which the poorer 
classes submit to the interdiction of the most innocent 
amusements on Sunday. The other day, the excellent 
nobleman referred to was compelled to withdraw hurriedly 
from a meeting which he had himself summoned ; and he must 
have learned the next morning that, after his departure, a 
vast assemblage of operativeshad passed a string of resolutions 
against Sabbath observance. Undaunted by this significant 
defeat, he and his friends announced, at the beginning of the 
week, that another meeting of the “men of London opposed 
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to the opening of the British Museum on the Lord’s Day” 
would be held at Exeter Hall. The meeting assembled 
accordingly, and, by the resolutions which it voted, justified 
the warmest expectations of Lord SHarrespury. But what 
sort of persons does the reader imagine represented on this 
occasion the “men of London?’ Why, everybody who was 
willing to obtain tickets at Messrs. SzELEy’s, or at Messrs. 
Nisset’s, or at the offices of the “Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” Really this is too absurd. Was it posi- 
tively believed that the poor of London would apply for 
tickets of admission to Exeter Hall at a west-end 
bookseller’s, or at a public office in Salisbury-square? Was 
it actually supposed that the class which does not go to 
church “because the beadle is too genteel for it,’ would 
come, in its soiled working clothes, to solicit tickets over a 
counter from staid young men in black dress-coats and 
white cravats? Lord SHarresBury cannot be accused of 
ignorance of the habits of the poor, but in this matter his 
prepossessions have blinded him. Probably, he is unaware 
that, long before his Exeter-hall meeting had been held, a 
host of incidents elsewhere had demonstrated to all London 
its farcical character, Of all the immense posting-bills with 
which his agents had covered the hoardings of the metro- 
polis, barely half-a-dozen remained entire in a couple of 
hours after they had been attached. Every single “man of 
London” who passed had plucked at the obnoxious an- 
nouncement. In the name of common honesty, let us not 
palter with the truth on this point. The working classes are 
violently opposed to the existing restrictions—are strongly 
in favour of the proposed relaxations. They are so, and 
they must be so. They are not religious, but they are not 
contented with their irreligion. They are conscious that 
they could do better than spend the Sunday in lounging in 
bed, or in drinking at a public-house. But the craving 
which they at present experience is exclusively a craving for 
intellectual improvement, and it is this very appetite which 
must be ministered to by those who would convert it, in 
time, into a spiritual aspiration. ‘The eagerness of the poor 
to be admitted, on their sole day of repose, to such places as 
the British Museum and the Crystal Palace, is the best and 
most hopeful feature of their mental state; and if it be 
stifled or stunted, every prospect of religious culture is gone. 
One would have imagined that the school which has long 
since learned that it must instruct the Hindoo and the 
South Sea Islander before converting them, would have no 
difficulty in understanding that there are conditions of the 
human mind which demand education in order to be capable 
of Christianization. 


Year by year, the true aspects of this question will 
become more salient, and the critical moment will at last 
arrive when the legislature will see, more distinctly than it 
did on Thursday night, that it has to decide whether it will 
defer to the undoubted prejudices of the middle class or to 
the equally undoubted interests of the lower. There is no 
ground of action intermediate between these. The reasons 
of expediency which the Judaising party sometimes advance 
are, as we have said, not honestly appealed to; and even if 
they were genuine, they are little worthy of regard. The 
affected compassion lavished on the officials of the British 
Museum and similar institutions will not produce much effect 
on those who reflect that the additional labour employed 
on Sundays, in the event of those establishments being 
opened, will not amount to a fifth part of that which 
will be set free by the desertion of public-houses 
and suburban drinking-gardens. Nor need we suffer our- 
selves to be Jed aside by the assertion, so confidently 
hazarded, that, if the principle of Sunday rest is once 
sapped, the general suspension of labour which depends on 
it will cease, and that the poor will end by being as hard- 
worked on Sundays as are at this moment the editor, 
writers, and printers of the Morning Herald. The pro- 
position evidently proceeds on the assumption that the 
abeyance of labour on Sundays is enforced solely by opinion. 
This is a gross mistake. The national rest on the first day 
of the week depends on positive laws, particularly on the 
law which invalidates all contracts made on Sunday. That 
the opening of certain places of instruction and amusement 
will entail the repeal of these laws, appears to us a curiously 
illogical inference. There never was a time when faith and 
practice were lower in England, and the desecration of the 
Sunday more flagrant, than about the middle of the last 
century ; and yet, at that very period, as may be seen by the 
decisions of the Courts, the legal principles just referred to 


were enforced with infinitely greater stringency than at 
present. Indeed it is altogether incredible that, when the 
chief employers of labour in the country have been unable 
to detend themselves against a Ten Hours’ Bill for week 
days, they would be successful in an ive movement 
against that general repose which nobody ventured to invade 
even when Sabbatarian opinions were confined to an unin- 
fluential minority. If, however, the whole policy of Sunday 
rest does really stand on so fragile a foundation as Lord 
SuHaFrresbury seems to believe, his Lordship and his friends 
would do well to reconsider the course they are pursuing. 
It is as true, in political philosophy, that institutions break 
to pieces by overstraining the principles on which they are 
founded, as it is false that they are jeopardized by moderate 
relaxations of those same principles, or by gentleness in 
applying them. 


THE CRIMEA COMMISSION. 


Ws doubt whether any public document ever did more 

to correct misstatement, to dissipate misapprehension, 
and to repress exaggeration, than the Report of the McNEmL 
Commission. ‘The field of inquiry was limited by the terms 
of the instructions given to the Commissioners by the War 
Department. They were to report on facts, on causes, and 
on results—and only upon those which had reference to the 
food and the clothing of the army, including the supply; the 
storing, and the distribution of the articles sent from this 
country. They had nothing to do with men or with motives 


‘The Commissioners seem to have strictly confined themselves 


to their instructions ; and what we learn in addition to the 
direct results of their inquiry is gathered from incidental 
statements, or is necessarily introduced in order to elucidate 
the conclusions at which they have arrived on the evidence 
presented to them—such extraneous matter being, more- 
over, generally given in the words of the witnesses them- 
selves. Yet no one can have read the Report, cautious as 
are its statements, and measured as is its language, 
without pain and indignation. Nothing, perhaps, could 
bring home to us so completely the degree of allowance 
which we insensibly make for the exaggeration which we 
tacitly assume to exist in the letters of newspaper corre- 
spondents, than the new horror we feel when reading, in & 
document bearing internal evidence of accurate investigation, 
what is, after all, but a correction of the previous accounts 
of the terrible losses which our troops sustained. Who 
can read without shuddering that thirty-five per cent. of 
the average strength of our army—that is, eleven thousand 
men out of little more than thirty-two thousand—perished 
of disease, labour, and privation, within the short space of 
seven months? Yet even these numbers were not enough 
to satisfy the reckless passion for exaggeration by which the 
correspondents of the daily papers sought to excite the imagi- 
nations of their readers. It was scene-painting run mad. 
Long before one-half of these fatal seven months had elapsed 
—and before one-half of the thirty-five per cent. of the poor 
fellows who ultimately fell victims had been struck down— 
half of the army, two-thirds, nay, three-quarters, were said to 
have perished ; and it was confidently predicted that, before 
spring, the whole force would have melted away. It is 
curious how laxity in writers produces laxity in readers 
We read, and we adopted in our current talk, the statistics 
of these careless and unscrupulous historians, but in our 
innermost hearts we could not believe them ; and now that we 
see, in the unmistakeable accuracy of this authorized Report, 
the real truth—less though it be by fifty, nay, by seventy- 
five per cent. than the previous version—we are aghast at 
the numbers which our instinct tells us are, this time, 20 
exaggeration, but a terrible reality. 


But if this Report has cleared away error and misap- 
prehension as to events in the Crimea, it has had ap 
opposite effect at home. Here it has made confusion worse 
confounded. It has fallen on the War Department like # 
shell in a magazine. The public reads the Report. Our 
interest is intense. In spirit we are transported to the 
Crimea. We see the storehouses at Balaklava filled to the 
roof. Clothing, food, medicine—all are there in abundance. 
The harbour is crowded with ships, whose capacious holds 
have not yet been delivered of their burthen. Thank God, 
the supply is inexhaustible. But seven miles off we see an 
army wasting away from over-work, from exposure, Ir 
cold, from wet, from want of fit and proper food, medicine, 
clothing, and bedding. ‘The communications between 
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Sebastopol and Balaklava seem as completely cut off as 
they lately were between Kars and Erzeroum ; yet it is no 
hostile army that blockades the route, but stolid, helpless, 
hopeless inefficiency. The Commissioners state these facts ; 
but they fix blame on no man. They recite some passages 
from the evidence—that is all. The public, however, are 
under no such restraint. Suspicion rests on a few names, 
which are freely uttered. We turn to the Horse-Guards, 
and to the Gazette, and the same names re-appear. 

Now these officers received their present appointments 
before the Report which by implication criminates them was 
written—nay, in one case, we believe, before the Commis- 
sioners had been nominated. They have had no trial and 
no hearing—no trial, for no charge had been brought 
against them—no hearing, for some of them were never 
examined by the Commissioners at all, and one, who had 
only written questions sent to him to answer, had, it is said, 
no opportunity of explaining or rebutting anything that 
others had stated. Yet we all know how the whole 
aspect of a transaction may be altered by supplying one 
missing circumstance which may account for, explain, or 
change the whole character of the proceeding. Those officers, 
then, are entitled to a hearing and to a defence. 

The matter cannot, however, remain as it is. Lord Pan- 
wure has frankly and honourably admitted his responsibility 
for the appointments in question. He has dispelled, in a 
few sentences, the airy fabric which the Times built up 
when it tried to concentrate public indignation on one 
man by describing the irresponsible omnipotence of the Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF. But Lord Panmure cannot stand by his 
Commission and at the same time adhere to his appointments. 
No one, indeed, accuses him of making those appointments 
otherwise than in ignorance of the charges which might be 
brought against the officers in question. It is, let it be recol- 
lected, the second Report, dated in January—that is, last 
month—which contains the matter criminating the QuarR- 
TERMASTER-GENERAL and his deputy. But, the Report having 
been received, it is impossible to refuse to act upon it ; and the 
obvious course is to refer it to a Court of Inquiry, who 
shall decide whether it ought to be made the foundation of 
charges against the officers, in which case they would be 
tried by court-martial. 

This seems the natural, as it would be the just, course ; 
but it is difficult to understand, from the statements made 
in the two Houses of Parliament on Thursday night, 
whether it is the course which the Ministers have de- 
termined to adopt. In the House of Lords, Lord Gran- 
VILLE spoke of a court of inquiry, and alluded to the 
precedent of the tribunal before which Sir Hew DatrymPLe 
and Sir ArrauR WELLESLEY were brought subsequently to 
the famous Convention of Cintra. That court sat in the 
great Hall at Chelsea ; and its proceedings were, we believe, 
public. It was a judicial investigation, conducted with all 
the solemnity and the gravity which the occasion demanded. 

e precedent is an apt one, for the present occasion is 
equally grave. A French army, it was then alleged, had 
been suffered to escape. An English army—to speak accu- 
rately, one-third of an English army—has, it is now alleged, 
been allowed to perish. The facts are ascertained and known ; 
and the question is, who is guilty? We must have an inves- 
tigation not less solemn, not less judicial, and above all, 
not less searching than that to which we have alluded. But 
Lord Patmerston talks of a Board whose business will be 
Soy Al explanations of officers, whose instructions 

‘ secret, and whose proceedings are to be conducted 
with closed doors. 

There must be some mistake here. In this discrepancy 
between the two Ministers, we prefer to take the authority 
of Lord Granvitte, as a member of the House in which 
the Minister for the War Department was sitting at the 
time. We want, not a Commission on a Commission, 
but a Court of Inquiry which shall ascertain and decide what 
Sir Joun McNett and Colonel were not instructed 
to ascertain and report on—namely, the culpability or inno- 
cence of certain officers, high functionaries in our army in 
the East, and now high functionaries at head quarters at 
home. We do not want to try the Commissioners, for they 
are not assailed—but the Commissary-General, the Quarter- 
honed and se officers, whose conduct is im- 

d, and against whom, if it be justly impugned, charges 

trial ought to be brought. 
.__ 4t is but just to the army, just to the country, and just to 
those officers themselves, that their conduct should be sub- 


mitted to a competent tribunal, armed with sufficient powers. 
They cannot remain in possession of their posts with 
grave suspicion attaching to them ; yet they have a right to 
demand that they shall not be sacrificed to clamour, 
if they have a defence to make. Let the opportunity be 
given them for such a defence. But the tribunal must 
be one competent to ensure that justice shall be 
done. Should it find, to use the language of the warrant 
for the court of inquiry on the Cintra Convention, that 
further measures are necessary—that is, should charges be 
exhibited against the inculpated officers upon which a court- 
martial only can adjudicate—before such court-martial those 
officers assuredly must stand. If, on the other hand, they 
can satisfy the court of inquiry that they are free from 
blame, let them have the benefit of a verdict of acquittal ; 
but an investigation there must be, and one of a nature so 
judicial, so solemn, so public, that none shall be able to 
allege that justice has not been done, or that men have 
been sheltered through favour from the consequences of their 
misdeeds. 


IT’S NOT MY PLACE—ASK THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


ie change means improvement, administrative reform is 
proceeding with unusual rapidity. In the course of last 
week, the House of Commons discussed the expediency of 
inventing one new Minister, while the Government brought 
forward a Bill in the House of Lords for the creation of 
another; and although the Secretary of State for Justice 
still remains in abeyance, the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education is to take his seat in Parlia- 
ment as Minister of Instruction. Yet Lord GRaNvILLe 
himself, an able and active functionary in the prime of life, 
admits that the duties of the department which he represents 
in the Cabinet are little more than nominal. It is, in fact, 
probably to relieve the tedium of compulsory idleness that 
the accomplished Presipent of the Councit amuses himself 
by getting up speeches of black-letter law in support of the 
WENSLEYDALE crotchet ; and the necessity of a a 
help him to do nothing is not altogether obvious. en 
the Government first began to interfere in support of primary 
instruction, the appropriation of new functions to an existing 
sinecure dignity was a natural and reasonable arrangement. 
The Prestpent of the Councit became, in practice, Minister 
of Education, to that very small extent to which the matter 
fell within the control of the Crown; but no fresh official 
title encouraged extravagant expectations, or induced its 
wearer to create work for his department. Since the insti- 
tution of the Committee of Council, the Presidency has been 
held by some of the most capable and judicious statesmen of 
the day. The first Lord Wuarvycuirre, the Duke of 
Buccievcn, the Marquis of Lanspowne, and Lord 
Russet have preceded Lord in the office which 
he now holds fur the second time. The distribution of a 
moderate Parliamentary grant among some hundreds of 
parochial schools, added to the superintendence, with the 
aid of an experienced Secretary, of a dozen intelligent In- 
spectors, can scarcely be considered a duty too severe for one 
of the highest Ministers of the Crown. With Mr. Lincen 
to do the work of the office, and Lord GRANVILLE or some 
other competent nobleman to control its policy and dis- 
tribute its patronage, the department at Whitehall seems, 
for the present, sufficiently manned. 

The Ministers may, however, defend their measure by 
several recent precedents. It has of late years been custo- 
mary to meet or anticipate agitation by the introduction of 
a new functionary into Parliament; and the process has 
been surprisingly successful. The monopoly of office en- 
joyed by the members of the two Houses sometimes excites 
dissatisfaction out of doors, but the practice is eminently 
popular among the favoured class, and consequently it 
becomes every day more systematic. A tendency which 
counteracts bureaucratic influence is not without its advan- 
tages; and if the Civil Service is to be made more strictly 
professional, it becomes more than ever important to retain 
it in permanent subordination to Parliament. There is no 
reason, however, to suppose that any views of constitutional 
policy have dictated a series of measures which have, in fact, 
been successively adopted to suit Ministerial convenience. 
Yet it may be useful to note the stages of the process re- 
ferred to, however unnecessary it may be to pronounce a 
positive judgment on its results. 

When the Poor Law of 1834, introducing the greatest 


social and administrative change of modern times, rendered 
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the creation of a new department indispensable, the Govern- 
ment of the day took credit to itself for a decision by which 
the Poor Law Board was kept free from political influences. 
The Parliamentary Commissioner, Mr. Frankianp Lewis, 
had been a member of the Opposition; and of his colleagues, 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre had but recently taken a part in public 
life, while Mr. NicHoiis was wholly unconnected with party 
conflicts. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Lerevre were succeeded by 
two zealous public servants, of whose competency it is 
enough to say that the one is now CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, and the other GoveRNoR-GENERAL of Canada. It 
was not, however, to be expected that an extensive inno- 
vation, directly affecting the great mass of the people, could 
be introduced without much natural discontent and more 
factious clamour. The powerful journal which then, as 
now, gave a voice to the blunders of public opinion, thun- 
dered day by day against Somerset House and the Home 
Office, and skilfully mixed up the question of the unduly 
thin gruel of a particular workhouse with the great problem 
of rendering the working classes independent, and saving the 
rate-payersfrom ruin. The Commissioners were mortal, and 
they made mistakes. Their official style was unusually full 
of red tape, and they were blessed with a Secretary who 
was at once hostile to themselves, and gifted with a peculiar 
tact which would have made panem et circenses unpopular 
with the Roman rabble. The Andover Committee showed 
the necessity of throwing out a tub to the whale, and the 
Government wisely determined to sacrifice forms and persons 
for the sake of preserving a great principle. The Poor 
Law was maintained, but the obnoxious Board was dis- 
solved. Mr. Cuartes Butter, the most genial and popular 
of rising statesmen, was made first Parliamentary President 
of the Department, and it was also arranged that a Parlia- 
mentary Secretary should be ready to answer any question 
which could possibly prove inconvenient to his chief. The 
great organ of opinion gladly abandoned an empty agitation 
which seemed on the point of exploding; and the Poor Law 
officials, like the hero and heroine of a fairy tale, began “ to 
live happy ever after.” On Mr. Butier’s untimely death, 
Mr. Barnes was appointed to the vacant office, the duties of 
which he performed with excellent temper and judgment ; 
and ten years have now elapsed since the termination of the 
excitement which once threatened the very existence of the 
Poor Law. Mr. Butter and Mr. Barnes deserve all credit 
for their success ; but they succeeded, like the quiet heir of 
a long-disputed throne, to a task which their predecessors 
had rendered practicable. Their position as Parliamentary 
Ministers was useful as an element of popularity ; but in 
ordinary times the President of the Poor Law Board only 
adds one to the list of silent votes at the disposal of the 
Government. 

The same experiment was repeated, with almost servile 
accuracy of imitation, in the constitution of the Board of 
Health. The ingenious and indefatigable Secretary who 
had rendered Somerset House too hot for the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and for himself, was judiciously transferred to 
Gwydyr House, with precisely similar results. After a 
trial of a few years, it became doubtful whether cholera or 
sanitary administration was more universally odious. Failing 
in its fidgetty attempts to acquire power, bearded by public 
Companies, and snubbed by Secretaries of State, the Board 
of Health seemed likely to subside into a workshop for the 
manufacture of incredible Blue-books. After many 
squabbles, uniformly ending in defeat, the department 
finally broke down under the hostility which it had excited 
in Marylebone and other metropolitan parishes— 


Periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Cceporat. 


Sir Beysamin Hatt, as champion of the victorious party, 
was rewarded with the spoils of the vanquished. In the 
House of Commons, the new President of the Board was 
ready to answer troublesome questions, and at the worst, 
was prevented from asking them. Two or three abortive 
Bills, and one experimental measure for the municipal regu- 
lation of London, proved the activity in his new functions 
of the last created Minister. The Government seems to 
have been once more satisfied with an experiment which 
silenced an inconvenient agitation ; and Mr. Napter’s recent 
demand for a Minister of Justice was received with visible 
favour, while hopes appear to be entertained that a Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council will relieve Sir Jouy 
Paxiyeton, Mr. Hentey, and Mr. Miner Grsson from the 
annual necessity of a triangular duel on education. 


The question whether an additional Parliamentary Minister 
was required seems scarcely to have occurred either to the 
Ministers or to the Opposition. The vast importance of 
Poor Law administration appears to justify the expediency of 
selecting the functionary who directs it from the ruling class 
who occupy seats in either House ; but the so-called Ministry 
of Health is an essentially subordinate office, involving no 
questions of general policy, except those which relate to the 
original organization of the system. It is an utter anomaly 
to create a Minister for mere purposes of legislation ; nor 
will the interference of Parliament in sanitary routine be 
required when a few questions of principle have once been 
settled. Sir Bensamty Hat was conspicuously active, and 
Mr. Cowper will no doubt devote himself to his duties ; but 
there is not the smallest reason why a political partisan 
should be exclusively entrusted with the duty of ordering 
burial-grounds to be closed, after inspection of the requisite 
documents. The chief Ministers rightly retain the exclusive 
control over all decisions which involve questions of prin- 
ciple ; and it isan error to suppose that, because their colleagues 
of secondary rank occupy seats in Parliament, they are en- 
trusted with any original responsibility. 

The Minister of Instruction, if he is not to enjoy a sinecure, 
must necessarily trench on the functions either of the working 
Secretary below, or of the ornamental President of the 
Council above. In neither capacity will he be able to 
grapple with the only impediments which affect the 
efficiency of his department. The difficulties which beset 
general schemes for the promotion of primary instruction 
arise entirely from religious scruples, sometimes imaginary, 
and often real. The Church, the Dissenters, and the advo- 
cates of secular education, must all be satisfied before a 
Government can safely introduce any experimental measure 
on the subject ; and although, sooner or later, some skilful 
and far-sighted Minister may possibly succeed in solving the 
problem, no subordinate functionary, even though he may 
occupy a seat in Parliament, can even attempt to originate 
any new principle. The rank and experience which the 
Presiwent of the Counctt generally possesses will enable 
him to introduce, with greater advantage than his colleague, 
measures which cannot in any ease be brought forward 
without his sanction and approval. In the mean time, the 
Vice-President will have to amuse himself by adding up the 
estimates for education ; and should a new system be intro- 
duced, he will either find himself a supernumerary, or will 
reduce his chief to a cipher. 

There are certain conventional arguments which always pass 
current in both Houses of Parliament. When a Minister 
alleges the importance of making provision for a responsible 
functionary to move the Estimates in the House of Commons, 
it would be contrary to etiquette and to the rules of the 
game fora leader of Opposition to dispute his allegation. 
The augurs of Rome learned to pass each other in the streets 
without laughing ; and Lord Dersy gravely admits that Lord 
GRANVILLE is right in thinking the Education grant too 
considerable to be moved by the financial Secretary of the 
Treasury. A zealous economist complained the other day, 
in perfect consistency with the fact, that the House, not- 
withstanding his own remonstrances, sometimes voted ten 
millions in as many minutes; and the Vice-President of the 
Council will probably be allowed half-an-hour every year 
for the production of his little ancillary budget. To objec- 
tions that the Government grants are, in particular cases, 
too large or too small, he will give the same answers which 
the Office would have furnished to any other Minister who 
might have been charged with the same formal duty. The 
amount of his estimate will, to a shilling, be regulated by 
the Treasury, and the distribution of the grant will, as at 
present, be settled at Whitehall. But Lord Dersy and 
Lord GRANVILLE assign a recognised constitutional reason 
for their conclusions, and the House of Lords would rather 
admit a life-peer than dispute a conventional proposition. 


If the measure proceeds, it may at least be hoped that Par- 
liament will pause for the present, before adding a Ministry of 
Justice to the four or five new Parliamentary departments. 
Some years since, a Railway Board, after the modern fashion, 
was constructed, with appropriate salaries, and with the task 
of finding something for itself to do. At the end of three or 
four years, however, the Government prudently retraced its 
steps, and entrusted the Board of Trade with the limited func- 
tions which had been found practically useful. It is not impro- 
bable that the Board of Health or the Committee of Council 
may hereafter be subjected to a similar process. A Ministry 
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which includes not only a Lord Chancellor, with unlimited 
rofessional assistance at his command, but an Attorney- 
General, a Solicitor-General, and an almost sinecurist 
Judge-Advocate, may perhaps contrive to draft and re- 
vise Parliamentary Bills, without any new increase in 
the number of its members. Old Indians record, not 
without pride, the number of one-idea’d attendants, each 
of whom provided for some single department of domestic 
service. The pipe-bearer who would not light the pipe, the 
utter who refused to feed the horse, the cook who 
declined to dish the dinner, are familiar Oriental traditions. 
Before, however, the English administration is remodelled 
after the type of an Indian household, it might be desirable 
to cut down salaries to the primitive standard of the East. 
If Sir CornEwALL Lewis or Mr. Wi1son cannot lay an Educa- 
tion Estimate on the table, they ought to be content with a 
moderate remuneration. A separate servant for every sepa- 
rate act which is to be performed will be found in England 


- both expensive and inconvenient. 


COLLEGE TESTS. 


E predicted that the Test of Church Membership 
imposed on candidates for scholarships in the new 
statutes of Exeter College would provoke hostility; and 
we observe, therefore, without surprise, that Mr. Hey- 
woop has given notice that he will move an address, pray- 
ing Her Masesry to withhold her consent from the statutes. 
Thus the question of College Tests, which was evaded when 
the University Tests for the minor degrees were repealed, 
has come back upon the hands of those who evaded it. We 
trust that it will be faced and settled, as a general question, 
and én good grounds ; for only such a settlement can give 
to the Colleges for the future. Even if the Exeter 
statutes should be thrown out, and if it should be thereby 
decided that the Colleges and the Commissioners have no right 
to impose Tests under the powers given by the Act, it will 
still be uncertain whether the Colleges have not the right 
to impose them by their general powers of legislation ; and 
that question will disturb all Oxford for years to come. As 
to saying that the present Act forbids College Tests, it is 
absurd. The Act names the University, and does not name 
the Colleges ; and the omission must be held to have been 
intentional on the part of the Legislature, whatever may 
have been the wishes of a portion, or even of the majority, 
of its members. 

No sensible and right-minded man would wish to over- 
turn the religious system of the Colleges. It is not as 
though the students could go to their College lecture for 
secular instruction, and to their parents and pastors for 
their religion, as in the case of local places of mixed education. 
Their religious system at Oxford must be that of their 
College, or none. And apart from all ecclesiastical pre- 
possessions, we may assume it as a political fact, that the reli- 
gious people of this country would shrink from sending their 
sons to a place of education where they might live the life 
of atheists, in the midst of great moral temptations. We 
feel quite certain that such a plan would be condemned by 
the great body of Dissenters, and if it should be forced on 
Colleges by Parliament, the result would be that all reli- 
gious men would send their sons, especially those who were 
destined for the Church, to other seminaries; and education, 
instead of becoming more liberal and comprehensive, would 
become more sectarian than ever. There must be a religious 
system in Colleges, if they are to be the seminaries of a reli- 
gious people; and all students within the College walls must 
be subject to that system, for discipline abhors exceptions. 

~ But, on the other hand, the religious system of Colleges 
may be maintained without tests of opinion. Such tests might 
stop at the threshold conscientious persons, who, if they were 
allowed to enter, would not only conform, but would pro- 
bably, in many instances, be divested of sectarian prejudices 
by an enlarged social intercourse and a liberal education. 
Conscientious persons would, we say, be stopped on the thres- 
hold ; but the unconscientious would pass in without scruple, 
for the sake of an emolument, and would bring with them 
perhaps real detriment to religion. This is the history of all 
tests, at Oxford and elsewhere ; and it is time that we should 
profit by an experience so universal and decisive. It is per- 
fectly well known at Oxford that, while the subscription to 
the Articles is a stumbling-block to some deeply religious men 
and sincere conformists, it is no stumbling-block to men who 
have no religion at all. We can scarcely agree with those 


who believe that an insincere profession is an acceptable 
tribute to the God of Truth, or that it is practically con- 
ducive to the interests of religion. Nor do we see how it can 
be maintained that it is a matter of principle with the 
Church of England, while she wisely and charitably admits 
conformists to her places of worship, to admit none but pro- 
fessors to her places of education. Surely there is nothing in 
a college chapel or lecture-room more Anglican than in a 
parish church. 

We find in the new Statutes of Exeter a clause requiring 
members of the College, whether on the foundation or not, to 
conform to the regulations of the College respecting Divine 
worship, instruction, and discipline—the governing body of the 
College having power, we presume, to make the regulations 
as liberal as it pleases. This strikes us as suggesting the right 
solution of the difficulty. The Heads and Fellows of Colleges, 
who constitute the governing body, must already, by the 
Act of Uniformity, be conformists to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. Let the undergraduate members be re- 
quired to conform to the domestic system of the College 
while they are i's inmates. In this there can be no great 
hardship. Even Mr. Heywoop himself, though a Unitarian, 
found no difficulty in conforming to the domestic system of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Those few—we believe they 
would be very few—who could not conform, but who would 
live at peace with others in the University, would resort to 
Private Halls; and those who would neither conform nor 
live at peace with others—which, we fear, would be the case, 
in too many instances, with Roman Catholics—must, from 
the necessity of the case, find other places of education. 
Such an arrangement might not be symmetrical enough in 
theory to satisfy the fanatical Secularist on the one hand, or 
the Ultramontanist on the other ; but we believe it would 
have the practical merit of offering the greatest possible 
advantage to the greatest possible number. 

We have said before that it seems to us absurd to draw 
any religious distinction between members of the foundation 
and other members of a College. Such a distinction, in fact, 
marks out the independent members as being possibly Dis- 
senters, under the guise of conformity—the thing which a wise 
man, in settling this question, would most carefully avoid. 
Those whothink it a matter of principle thatemoluments which 
may have hitherto belonged to professing members of the 
Church of England should continue so limited, seem to con- 
found questions of principle with questions of property. 
The Church of England would surrender no principle, even 
though she should deem it expedient, from motives of ex- 
pediency or charity, to give up every penny she possesses. 
What might be the position of the Rector and Fellows 
of Exeter, as Trustees of property hitherto confined to a 
particular communion, is another question, and one which 
must be candidly considered by all who are disposed to blame 
the College ; but neither the faith nor the discipline of the 
Church of England can be more affected by educating a Dis- 
senter on the foundation of a College, than by educating 
him as an independent undergraduate. The detriment, or, 
as we should say, the absence of detriment, to the religious 
system of education—about which alone a question of prin- 
ciple can arise—would be exactly the same in either case. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT AND THE HORSE-GUARDS. 


i the House of Lords, on Thursday evening, there were 
two conversations on subjects apparently unconnected 
with each other. Lord Panmure announced the appoint- 
ment of a Military Board to investigate the conduct of 
the officers inculpated in the Report of the Crimea 
Commission ; and afterwards, in answer to Lord Dersy, 
he stated that no change is contemplated for the present 
in the relations between the War Department and the 
Horse Guards. The preliminary discussion on the intended 
Court of Inquiry was, in Parliamentary phrase, irregular. 
In other words, it turned upon the question which really 
interested the House, while the more formal exchange of 
Opposition question and Ministerial answer only served to 
express and satisfy doubts which had but a conventional 
existence. It was perfectly well known that the Minister 
of War is constitutionally responsible for appointments 
made by the Commander-in-Chief, but much curiosity 
has recently been excited as to the real distribution 
of military power. Those who can derive any new infor- 
mation from the discussion in the House of Lords may well 
be proud of their ingenuity. Lord Dxrsy, according to the 
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constitutional understanding which prevails in Parliament, 
professed himself perfectly satisfied with Lord Panmure’s 
answer to his inquiry ; but Opposition leaders are to be sus- 

ted, et dona ferentes—even when they express approval. 

hen Lord Dersy declares that he is satisfied with a 
Ministerial statement, he means, not that he has acquired 
any new information, but that he has obtained admissions 
or pledges which may, at some future period, either hamper 
the action of Government or give a favourable opportunity 
for attack. If the House of Lords now knows who makes 
appointments in the army, we can only say that it must have 
been in possession of that knowledge on Thursday morning. 

Patronage really belongs to the department which exer- 
cises the initiative. The Prime Minister is, in a cer- 
tain sense, responsible for all the acts of his col- 
leagues; but the Colonial Secretary appoints Governors, 
the Chancellor nominates Judges, the President of the 
Board of Control disposes of Indian appointments, and 
if Lord Harprnce exercises similar functions with respect 
to the army, the patronage naturally belongs to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is known, however, that the selection 
of officers for the highest commands is made by the Minister 
of War, as the organ of the Government. Some uncertainty 
prevails as to the practice in reference to the higher staff 
appointments ; but it may be collected, from the terms in 
which Lord Panmure avows his own responsibility for the 
choice of a Quartermaster-General, that Sir RicHarp 
Arey was, in fact, appointed by Lord Harpince. The 
Ministerial statement amounts merely to a declaration that 
it is not thought expedient to introduce any further 
changes into the organization of the military departments 
during the present Session. It is not necessary at present 
to discuss the course which may be adopted hereafter. 
There is no doubt that, whatever compliments may pass 
between the Minister and the Commander-in-Chief, subordi- 
nates and partisans on both sides have frequently exchanged 
recriminations, Lord Harpiyeer’s administration of the 
Army is certainly not popular, but it might be difficult to 
point out a feasible successor to his office. Sooner or later, the 
constitution of the Admiralty will be imitated at the Horse 
Guards ; for a civilian, with military colleagues to assist him, 
furnishes the most practicable solution of the difficulties 
which exist. A great general, with uncontrolled power, 
might perhaps organize and direct an army more efficiently 
than a Ministerial department ; but custom and the Consti- 
tution stand in the way of such an arrangement. The ulti- 
mate power rests with the Secretary for War, who has no 
military advisers at hand, while the patronage and the 
superintendence of discipline belong to a Commander-in- 
Chief who is practically irresponsible. If unity of admi- 
nistration is desirable, it can only be attained by the pre- 
dominance of the Parliamentary element. 


Nothing could be more natural, or indeed more inevi- 
table, than Lord Panmure’s protest against Lord Dersy’s 
attempt to mix up the circumstances of the Crimean Com- 
mission with his regular and decorous questions as to the mili- 
tary departments. About the same moment, however, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons was asking the Under-Secretary 
for War, whether the Report had been officially placed in 
Lord Harpince’s hands? Mr. Peex officially answered, that 
Lord Harpince had, no doubt, received that document as a 
member of the House of Lords. It seems to follow that, if 
the Commander-in-Chief had been plain Sir Henry Har- 
DINGE, he would have been left to learn from the newspapers 
that grave complaints had been made against the QuARTER- 
MASTER-GENERAL whom he had himself recently appointed. 
Lord Panmure actually admits that the first portion of the 
Report was never forwarded to the Horse Guards—that is to 
say, the General who is supposed to organize and direct the 
army is never informed that the Commissariat is wholly 
ineffectual and incompetent. “There is not,” says Lord 
Panmure, “one word in the Report which related to any 
single department over which the Commander-in-Chief had 
any control, or for which he was responsible in any manner 
whatever.” After revelations of this kind, Parliament is 
gravely assured that no jealousies divide the different 
departments, and that no inconvenience is experienced from 
the singular separation of functions which exists, Yet it was 
of this very Report that every peer was thinking, while Lord 
Dersy was discussing it under cover of a more general 
question. Two impartial Commissioners have brought grave 
charges against officers, since promoted to important and 
confidential employments. Lord. Harpryce declares that 


he was ignorant, at the time when he recommended 
General Arrey, that his conduct had been exposed to 
imputations ; and the question naturally arises, whether the 
patronage of the army should be vested in a functionary 
who is not allowed access to the best sources of official infor. 
mation? The Commanper-IN-CHIEF gives away vacant regi- 
ments, and recommends officers for the Order of the Bath ; 
and it is possible that even so tolerant a chief as Lord Har- 
DINGE might have refused to promote commanders who had 
allowed their men and horses to perish for want of neces- 
saries. In such a case, the question would have arisen, 
whether the fault really rested with the commanding officer 
or with the Commissariat ; but, according to Lord Panmurg, 
the Commander-in-Chief is so remote from any connexion 
with that department that he is not even entitled to know 
whether it had starved the army. When Ministers under- 
take to maintain conclusions which are not their own by 
arguments which they must know to be illusory, they are 
fortunate in finding hearers and opponents who, with equal 
sincerity, admit that they are perfectly satisfied. 

The mysteries connected with the Report of the Crimean 
Commissioners appear to be inexhaustible. Lord Panmure 
says that it was only placed in his hands in print on the 
2oth of January—one year after the Commission was issued, 
“The House of Commons,” he adds, “and your Lordships 
were informed at the time that the Government relied very 
much upon the information received by those Commis- 
sioners to counteract the state of things then existing.” 
But the information received by the Commissioners had 
no tendency either to counteract existing evils or to pro- 
duce any result whatever—it was from the information given 
by the Commissioners to the Government that beneficial 
consequences were to be expected. But if the material part 
of the Report only reached the War Department towards the 
close of the second winter campaign, the measures founded 
upon it cannot even now have been devised or put in 
operation. The delay which seems to have taken 
place is unintelligible in itself, and renders the whole in- 
quiry almost useless except for historical purposes. 
Lord Panmure can scarcely intend to lay any stress on 
the circumstance that the Report has only recently 
been printed. Truth is truth, even in manuscript, 
nor are the printers of the Government offices wont to be 
dilatory in their labours. It is incredible that the Minister 
of War should have sent out two competent officers early in 
1855 to conduct an inquiry of vital importance, and that he 
should never have taken steps, before the beginning of 1856, 
to ascertain the conclusions which they had formed. It is 
nothing to Parliament or to the country when the Report 
was formally completed, or when it was printed. The question 
is, what did Lord Panmure know, when did he learn it, and 
why did he abstain from communicating his knowledge to 
the ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

The Board of General Officers who are to consider the 
statements of the Commissioners with reference to the officers 
accused in the Report will have an invidious duty imposed 
upon them. Lord Patmerston properly declines to commu- 
nicate the instructions under which they are to conduct their 
investigations. One suggestion, however, which non-official 
advisers may offer, will well deserve their serious atten- 
tion. It should be one of their first resolutions to com- 
mence their inquiry in a spirit diametrically opposite to 
that in which Lord Harprnce assents to the appointment 
of the Board. When the character and conduct of the 
army are at stake, the ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF describes his 
own object as confined to the consideration of “the 
steps to be taken in vindication of the officers whose 
conduct has been impugned.” The country requires some- 
thing more than contrivances for whitewashing individuals, 
who, for the present, are regarded as incompetent and 
culpable. Lord Carpican has imprudently rendered acquittal 
impossible, by publishing a frivolous and irrelevant defence ; 
Colonel Gorpon has also shown his inexperience by rushing 
into print ; but Sir Ricnarp Atrey’s case is still in reserve. 
Lord Harpiyce “entertains so high an opinion of this 
officer, that he feels confident that, when the time for expla- 
nation comes, he will afford an explanation which will be 
satisfactory to the public and to Parliament.” It is certainly 
fair, as the proper authorities have allowed an inquiry, to 
suspend a final opinion until the Board of General Officers 
has delivered its judgment; but until the original sentence is 
reversed, the probability is rather against the persons whom 
it inculpates. Lord HarpingE probably intends no imputa- 
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tion against Sir McNeru1 and Colonel but in 
this case, either the judge or the accused must be in fault :— 


Judex damnatur, quum nocens absolvitur. 


It may be as well for all parties to recollect that the blame 
must rest somewhere. The Ministers who bore the first 
brunt of public clamour manfully refused to throw even a 
just responsibility on their subordinates. Their successors 
employed two able and unbiassed agents, who reported that 
the Government had made ample provision for emergen- 
cies which only proved fatal through the incapacity of the 
functionaries on the spot. The officers who are now incul- 

ed naturally profess their own innocence ; but the re- 
sponsibility, traced so far, must either be shifted on some other 
shoulders, or must remain where it rests at present. The ami- 
able CoMMANDER-IN-CulEF himself can scarcely expect the 
public or Parliament to rest satisfied with the conclusion that 
nobody was in fault. The lime-juice wasat Balaklava—Mr. 
Fitper is charged with having refused or neglected to distri- 
bute it when the troops were dying of scurvy. If the Com- 
MISSARY-GENERAL can prove that he gave the proper orders, 
and took proper methods to enforce his own directions, he 
may possibly transfer the blame to his subordinates. If he 
can show that Lord Racuan interfered to control his free 
action, a sufficient justification is provided ; but the lime- 
juice could not distribute itself, nor can it have been left in 
store without grave culpability in some quarter. The same 
dilemma recurs in the cases of General Arrey, Lord Lucan, 
and Lord Carpiean. The fault was actually committed— 
the delinquent has been pointed out ; and the Board of 
General Officers must either confirm the judgment of the 
Commissioners, or provide other culprits by way of sub- 
stitute. Even the entire acquittal of General Airey would 
not remove the grave anomaly involved in his recent ap- 
pointment. The Minister of War and the Commander-in- 
Chief knew, or ought to have known, that the Quartermaster- 
General was charged with serious misconduct ; and even his 
subsequent exculpation can afford no sufficient answer to the 
charge that the selection was inconsiderate and premature. 


GOOD FAITH v. SWAGGER. 


T the present moment, the most popular piece running 
in Europe is Les Anglais peints par eux-mémes. There 
is no situation of ridicule, from the most extravagant swagger 
to the most undignified self-abasement, in which our daily 
photographers do not delight to exhibit to the Continental 
view the nation whose opinions they profess to represent. 
“Leading Journalism” is a great institution, and we should 
ill breakfast without it — nevertheless it has its disad- 
vantages. It is hard to persuade foreigners that, in England, 
what everybody reads nobody thinks, “ Why, indeed,” they 
logically argue, “should the public patronize what they do 
not approve?” We do not propose to investigate this per- 
tinent question just now, though it is connected with one of 
the most singular peculiarities in our national morals. The 
fact, however, is certain, that on the Continent of Europe 
people do identify the Times newspaper with the English 
people. Whether the Zimes is the organ of the public, or 
the public the organ of the Zimes, matters very little to 
them. They are not curious to distinguish between cause 
and effect, so long as they are satisfied that what the Zimes 
says is what England means. 

This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that an 
article which was put forth on Friday, February 15th, as a 
sort of letter of instruction to Lord CLARENDON in his mis- 
sion to Paris, has revived over the face of Europe the old cry 
of la perfide Albion. It is probable that the article to which 
we allude may have attracted much less attention amongst 
ourselves, who know what our intentions in the approaching 
negotiations really are, than amongst those who are eager 
to discover them. In the settlement of Europe which is 
about to be attempted, the first condition of success is that 
the contracting parties should act in good faith towards each 
other. Yet this is the precise moment selected by the 
“organ of English opinion” to insinuate distrust in the 
fidelity of our Allies, and to stimulate our own Plenipotentiary, 
by promises of popular support, to defeat the objects which he 
professes to promote. We do not wish to dwell at any length 
on the first half of the article to which we refer, the aim of 
which was to demonstrate that we have great reason to distrust 
the firmness and the fidelity of France. Nor do we think it 
hecessary to discuss how far the relations of that Power with 


Austria “ give us cause for reasonable anxiety.” It is suffi- 
cient to say that these vague suspicions, hinted with a mis- 
chievous air of mystery, are founded on no facts, and are 
supported by no reasoning. It seems to be the mere wan- 
tonness of mischief-making to offend, by injurious insinua- 
tions, an Ally who has acted towards us with uniform sin- 
cerity and good faith. It has often been said that there is 
no surer way of making a person your enemy than choosing 
to think him so. A man may well become untrustworthy 
when he finds himself distrusted. 

But there is another portion of the article in question 
which is infinitely more injurious to English interests, inas- 
much as, if it spoke the real feeling of this country, it would 
cast a just and well-founded suspicion on our sincerity and 
fair dealing. We have consented, in the face of Europe, to 
enter upon a negotiation with the view of re-establishing peace 
on certain terms, which confessedly embody the objects for 
which the war was commenced. Some persons may be 
of opinion that the terms proposed are not sufficiently 
large, or even that the time for entertaining any proposals 
whatever has not yet arrived. That, however, is not a view 
which it is now open to the English Government or people to 
entertain. In undertaking to treat, we are bound to treat in 
honesty and good faith on the basis to which we have as- 
sented. This is so obvious that it might seem almost super- 
fluous to state the principle, were it not for the extraordinary 
point of view in which the “leading journal” thinks 
proper to put Lord CLarENDoN’s mission to Paris. England, 
says the Z'%imes, has done very little in the war. She has had 
bad Ministers, bad officers, and a bad army ; but she is going 
to have better Ministers, better officers, and a better army, and 
it is very undesirable, therefore, that peace should be made 
just at present, even though the particular conditions we have 
demanded should be conceded. “ It may suit those” (writes our 
contemporary, with marvellous powers of face) “who fear and 
envy us, to say that our arms are tarnished and our prestige 
departed.” Nevertheless “we are willing to pay and able to 
fight, and what can a high-spirited diplomatist desire better 
than to be the mouthpiece of such a nation?” Zrgo, Lord 
CLARENDON is commanded to do—what? To stand firm by 
the terms laid down in the EsterHazy overtures !—to en- 
force the proposals to which the English Government has 
adhered? Not at all. “ We will forgive everything,” says 
the Times, with superb magnanimity, “to the man who shall 
err in asserting too boldly and too loftily the rights and the 
honour of England ;” andthe Plenipotentiary is warned against 
committing an offence which “ our sensibility could never 
forget, and our self-respect could never forgive.” 


These are prave’ords, as FLUELLEN says ; but let us ask 
ourselves what Europe is likely to think of us when we avow, 
through our “organ,” that we send our Minister to a European 
Congress, with a promise of forgiveness for any extrava- 
gance he may commit, if he will only “err in asserting too 
boldly and too loftily the rights and the honour of England.” 
What are the rights of England, but to enforce the terms 
which she has accepted? Wherein consists the honour 
of England, but to act with good faith in the negotiation 
in which she has voluntarily embarked? But this is not 
what the Times says, or what it means. The “organ” 
avows that the object of Lord CLARENDON in the pending 
negotiations ought to be to assert the influence and to re- 
trieve the authority which, as it asserts, England has lost 
during the war. That the Times newspaper has injured 
the reputation, lessened the authority, and diminished 
the lustre of England throughout Europe, is a painful 
fact which it were idle to deny. Lord CLArenpon 
will, we fear, feel it to be an incubus hanging over him 
in the impending negotiations, weakening his hands 
and paralysing his influence ; and it is possible that, one 
of these days, England may have to pay a heavy price before 
she can fully retrieve the consequences of this foolish and 
mischievous self-detraction. Our “organ” has dinned our 
feebleness and incapacity into the ears of Europe, and 
Europe has been nothing loth to take us at our word. 
Personne ne vaut que ce qwil veut valoir. We have chosen, 
by our mouthpiece, to set a very light value on ourselves, 
and we cannot complain if our neighbours assume that we 
are the best judges of our own merits. Ifa courtier, wishing 
to negotiate for a daughter of his sovereign a marriage 
with a foreign prince, were to take with him a photograph 
in which the lady’s features, owing to some carelessness of 
the artist, were contorted, and her complexion muddy — 


and if he were further to assert that her health was delicate, 
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and her dowry precarious—he might be indignant that his 
negotiation should prove fruitless, but he would hardly have 
a right to be surprised. Still less would he be believed if 
he afterwards thought it expedient to deny the correctness 
of the portrait, and the accuracy of his own assertions. 

But, admitting that we enter on the approaching negotia- 
tions with all the disadvantage of European depreciation, 
founded upon the detraction of the Z'%imes, still the question 
remains whether we are entitled to make our own situation 
the turning point of the Paris Conferences. When England 
and France embarked in the war, they put forth a solemn 
declaration that the objects for which they were united were 
entirely distinct from national or individual interests. Cer- 
tain international rights had been violated, and it was 
necessary to re-establish the public law of Europe on a 
safe and permanent basis. This was the principle on 
which the war was commenced, and it is in accordance 
with this principle that we are pledged to ¢onclude it. 
We admit the desirableness of retrieving, if it were 
possible, the reputation of England from the injury which 
it has suffered from “graphic” newspaper correspondents in 
quest of grievances; but we deny that the Paris Conferences 
afford the proper arena in which that object is to be attained. 
We may possibly one day have to fight a long and bloody 
war to prove to the world that we do not deserve the contempt 
which the 7imes has taught the Continental Powers to feel 
for us; but for the present, Lord Cuarenpon is charged 
with the interests of Europe, and the honour of the country 
which he represents is pledged to adhere to certain terms. 
We have suffered enough from the depreciation of our arms 
by the Leading Journal—we cannot afford to compromise 
our reputation for good faith in deference to its swagger. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION FUND. 


T O get a nuisance abated, a grievance listened to, or an 
. Official injustice redressed, is the work of a lifetime. If 
the matter is one in which the Government has to be moved, 
the enterprise becomes quite Quixotic. The circumstances 
may be doubtful or complicated, and then they require con- 
sideration. Or perhaps they may be too clear to be mistaken, 
and then Ministers must ascertain the motives which in- 
duced their predecessors to do, or to acquiesce in, the wrong 
complained of. In either case, the inquiry goes on leisurely ; 
and probably by the time the Ministry retire from office, 
they have fully acquainted themselves with the justice of the 
claim, and are quite disposed to recommend it to the favour- 
able consideration of the Cabinet by which they are dis- 
placed. The process has then to be repeated; and just 
when the stone is rolled once more to the top of the hill, it 
falls again with the Government, who have by thattime ex- 
hausted the patience of the country or the forbearance of the 
Opposition. The usual end of such applications for redress 
is to sink into oblivion, after wearing out the energies of the 
disappointed suitors. Now and then, by dint of excessive 
activity, the whole process of getting up the case, obtain- 
ing an audience, supplying information, indoctrinating 
the Minister more immediately concerned, converting his 
colleagues, and securing Government action, may be gone 
through within the brief period which forms the span of 
official life ; but even after this point has been reached, the 
persevering applicant is as likely as not to be defeated, either 
by the disinclination of the authorities to do what is fair, or 
by their apathetic indifference to everything which wants 
the interest of a party struggle. 

‘The employés in the public offices, to whose grievances we 
called attention a few weeks back, have had melancholy ex- 
perience of the difficulty of obtaining redress for an acknow- 
ledged wrong. Ten years ago, they appointed a Committee 
of their own body to conduct their case. Their complaint 
was simple and unanswerable. By an ungenerous statute, 
the pensions of their class had been greatly reduced, and a 
tax was imposed upon them for the purpose of defraying 
part of the expense of what was left. At first, they bore the 
imposition as an evil without a remedy. But the ex- 
perience of a few years showed that the impost which they 
were made to pay, instead of covering part only of their 
superannuation allowances, was enough to provide for the 
whole of their own pensions, and to leave a handsome 
annual surplus for other untaxed officials. This stirred 
them to action, They might submit to buy their own 
pensions, though not without grumbling at having to 
pay for what, under any liberal -régime, would be given as 


a gratuitous acknowledgment of useful service; but it 
was too much to be forced to purchase retiring allow- 
ances for others as well as for themselves, and this under the 
pretence of merely reducing the charge for their own super- 
annuation. ‘To sell pensions to poor clerks, and to exact the 
payment by deductions from their salaries, is at the best a 
mean and pitiful economy ; but to sell them at a price which a 
Hebrew usurer would be ashamed to ask, and thus to realize 
an immense profit by granting superannuation allowances, is 
so monstrous an injustice that it seems incredible that any 
Government should either impose or countenance the exaction. 
If the CuanceLLor of the ExcHEQUER were to come down to 
the House with the statement that he had formed an estimate 
of the cost of the retiring pensions of Ministers of State—that 
he found that an annual tax of 1000/. upon each of them 
would just provide the amount—that it was highly ex- 
pedient that Ministers should contribute to their own 
superannuation, and that he therefore proposed to deduct 
2000/, per annum from all their salaries—he would be heard 
with some amazement. It would not mend his case if he 
were to state that the tax was made twice as great as was 
necessary for its ostensible purpose, because it was desired to 
apply a portion of it in payment of pensions to a number 
of Judges and other officers who were not compelled to 
contribute to it. Yet this would be a much less violent 
injustice than has been inflicted on the clerks of the Civil 
Service ; for the tax on them is far more than double the 
cost of their superannuation, and it was avowedly imposed 
for the purpose of reducing the charge by throwing only a 
part of it upon the clerks themselves. In 1834, when the 
Act was passed under which the impost is levied, it was not 
known what proportion existed between the proposed tax and 
the future pensions, and some years passed before it was dis- 
covered that the former was many times greater than the latter, 
and that the working of the measure was tantamount to the 
robbery of a large body of public servants. The system had 
then, however, become consecrated by routine, and, with the 
most crying grievance that could well be imagined, the Clerks’ 
Committee have spent ten years in fruitless attempts upon an 
ever-changing series of Chancellors of the Exchequer. 


They have recently issued a statement of their case, in 
which their long labours and repeated disappointments are 
simply narrated. The tale displays a patience on the part of 
the Committee worthy of Grisetpa herself. Called into 
being in 1846, they spent two years in careful preparation ; 
and at length returns, statistics, analyses, and tables were 
all ready to make the matter clear even to a Minister 
unwilling to be convinced. On this elaborate foundation 
a memorial was prepared, and it was presented to Lord 
Joun Russet, who was then in power. The result is stated 
by the Committee with pathetic simplicity :—“Although the 
memorial elicited the sympathy of his Lordship, still no steps 
were taken by Government to redress the evils complained 
of.” Four years after the first attempt, a petition was pre- 
sented to Parliament to the same effect, and apparently with 
the same result, as the memorial. Another year passed, and 
the complaint was then thrown into the form of an address 
to the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER ; and this also found 
its way to the table of the House of Commons, and there re- 
posed. Last Midsummer, a representation of the whole 
circumstances of the case, with an earnest prayer for investi- 
gation and relief, was addressed to Lord PaLMErston ; and 
this so far permeated through the Cabinet that, before mid- 
winter, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER was seized with 
a desire to understand the matter, and summoned the Chair- 
man of the Committee and Dr. Farr to an interview on the 
subject. The CHancELLor promised to introduce a Bill, and 
the clerks orice more assailed Parliament by petition. Every- 
thing looked promising. The champions of the Civil Service 
had never been thwarted, in their ten years’ siege of Downing- 
street, by any actual hostility or opposition. Government 
had throughout been cognizant of their proceedings, and 
Parliament had kindly ordered the printing of their returns 
and other documents. All the authorities seemed to sympa- 
thize with them, and the inertia of office was at last overcome. 
The Government Bill which has now been brought forward 
has, however, proved but another disappointment. Instead 
of granting the hoped-for relief, it reaffirms the principle of 
the Act of 1834, and contains no concession except a trifling 
improvement in the terms on which pensions are in future 
to be bestowed. The only answer vouchsafed to the com- 
plaints of the Civil Service is the retort that the clerks 
accepted service on the conditions with which they are now 
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dissatisfied. The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER will have 
his bond. He has law and contract on his side—why should 
he care about justice and liberality? The Bill, however, is 
referred to a Select Committee ; and if the clerks can only 

to be unanimous in their demands, they have yet an 
opportunity of obtaining redress. 

Two proposals have been put forward. One is embodied 
in the petition presented by the Civil Service Committee. 
It asks that pensions may henceforth be given at the 
expense of the State, and not of the clerks, and that the 
tax imposed by way of abatement from their salaries 
may be formed into a compulsory insurance fund, and 
be applied in payments to the representatives of deceased 
contributors. This is a simplification of the plan at first 
proposed, which was to provide special insurances in the 
form of widows’ annuities and children’s portions. The 
new proposal, though not quite so complete, will answer 
nearly the same purpose, while it avoids even the appearance 
of complexity. Some of the complaining clerks, it seems, 
would prefer that the tax should simply be remitted ; but 
there are two considerations which ought to weigh with 
them against this view. In the first place, they may rely 
upon it that the past deductions from their salaries will 
never be returned in cash, though credit may perhaps be 
given for them as premiums on the proposed insurances. 
Besides this possible advantage, a compulsory insurance is 
what almost every man will one day be grateful for, whether 
his income be large or small. The form in which redress 
should be given is, however, a matter on which the clerks 
themselves have a right to decide ; but they will do well to 
remember that anything like a difference of opinion among 
them may be made the pretext for an indefinite postpone- 
ment of relief. For their own sakes, therefore, we hope that 
the whole body will concur in supporting the scheme of 
their Committee. They have an opportunity now of obtaining 
redress for themselves, and of relieving the country from a 
system of which every one acquainted with the facts is 
thoroughly ashamed ; and it would be a pity to risk a failure 
from any want of unanimity in their application for justice. 
Let them avoid this danger, and they have at last a fair 
prospect of getting their claims attended to. 


FRENCH AND BRITISH BEAVERS. 


OX of the most mysterious phenomena in natural history is 
the extinction of species—it is second only to the mystery 
of their successive appearance in geological time. That indi- 
viduals should have their term of being, is a law of Nature 
coeval with organic existence. The first evidence of life is 
one of death. The petrified coral or shell in the oldest of 
fossiliferous rocks testifies that a polype or mollusk has 
existed, and that, having fabricated its calcareous abode, and 
dwelt therein its allotted time, it perished, and left the least 
destructible part of its body as testimony of its temporary enjoy- 
ment of the gift of life. The daily, indeed unintermitting, ex- 
emplification of this law takes away any feeling of surprise. 
We call it the common course of Nature. But that an entire 
species should perish, is a comparatively new fact; this most 
unexpected and, to some perhaps, unwelcome accession to our 
knowledge, dates not a century back. So contradictory was 
it to all previous experience and settled habits of thought 
and belief, that the evidence of its reality, though over and over 
again presented to contemplative minds, was, with rare excep- 
tions, habitually rejected or explained away, even until so late 
a period as the latter part of the last century. 
e amiable and accomplished physician, Dr. Molyneux, of 
Dublin, the friend and correspondent of John Locke, was the 
t to examine, with the care of a naturalist, those stupendous 
stag’s horns that, from time to time, had been exhumed from the 
shell-marl beneath the peat-bogs of Ireland. He could find no 
recognisable allusion to such a gigantic deer in the oldest Irish 
records or traditions. He knew no living kind of deer to com- 
0 with it in bulk or in the form of the antlers. Yet he pre- 
— his description of these remains by the following obser- 
vation :— 


That no real species of living creatures is so utterly extinct as to be entirel 
lost out of the world, we first created, is the opinion of many mond 
ralists; and it is grounded on so good a principle, of Providence taking care 
im general of all its animal productions, that it deserves our assent.* 

The incontrovertible though marvellous results of modern 
Pelsentelogy. or the science of fossil animal remains, have placed 
in a strong light the fallibility of such pre-judgments of the ways 
of Providence. The fallacy of the conclusion founded on such 
& petitio principii in relation to the great Irish Deer (Mega- 
ceros hibernicus), is demonstrated by the now well-known cha- 
racter of the American moose, with which Dr. Molyneux was led 
to confound it, and by the exact comparisons of the osteolo- 


ical characters of the Megaceros with those of all other 
own Cervine animals. 

That a species of large size should perish, is, indeed, less extra- 
ordinary than that one of a small size should become extinct. 
In proportion to the bulk of an animal is the difficulty of the 
contest which, as a living organized whole, it has to maintain 
against the surrounding agencies that are ever tending to dissolve 
the vital bond, and to subjugate the living matter to the ordinary 
chemical and physical forces. Any changes, therefore, in the 
external agencies in which a species may have been originally 
adapted to exist, will militate against that existence in a nee 
proportionate—perhaps in a geometrical ratio—to the bulk 
of the species. If a dry season be gradually prolonged, the 
large mammal will suffer from drought sooner the small one. 


also, as a general rule, more — than 


existed, is not the uence of any gradual diminution of the 
size of such species. The sloth, for instance, is not a dwindled 
Megatherium, nor the armadillo a starved down Glyptodon, nor 
the apteryx a dwarfed dinornis. The continued existence of 
the small wingless bird in New Zealand, and of the small tooth- 
less and armour-clad quadru in the continent of South 
America, which of old was den by gigantic sloths and arma- 
dillos, is the result of circumstances which “may be illustrated 
by the fable of the ‘oak and the reed ;’ the smaller and feebler 
animals have bent, as it were, and accommodated themselves to 
changes which have destroyed the larger species.”* What those 
changes or conditions were that led to the extinction of so man 
successive collections of species as modern geology has sande 
known to us, we are as yet ignorant. 

In tracing back the forms of life on this planet, we are carried 
by many successive steps, from the assemblage of living species 
now contemporary with man, to that of extinct and wholly different 
species. But there is usually so large a proportion of species in 
common to the groups which stand next in succession, as to 
strongly oppose the idea of a crisis or ca’ he, in which one 
class of organic beings was annihilated to give place suddenly to 
another. What the gradual and progressive ——— cause ma’ 
have been, remains, nevertheless, a mystery. In the actual peri 
which geologically may be characterized as that of the “ human 
race,” an efficient cause of the extirpation of species is palpable 
enough. Man is now the great destroyer, and at the same time the 
great confounder of pre-existing laws of the g hical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals. t he wants, he keeps, imports, 
and naturalizes, or he carries abroad and introduces—what he 
does not want, or finds noxious, he destroys. More than one 
2 of animals indigenous to Britain has been extirpated 

m the island since the period of history. 

The Itinerarium Cambria of Silvester Giraldus de Barri is a pre- 
cious document in elucidation of this interesting chapter in Natural 
History. Giraldus journeyed into Wales towards the end of the 
twelfth century, or about three hundred years after the date of the 
laws of Hywel D’ha, as an attendant on an archbishop of Can- 
terbury whose zeal led him personally to excite the Welsh 
to join in the projected Crusades. Arriving at the confines 
of the river Teivi, in Cardiganshire, Giraldus notes that, “ of 
all the rivers of Wales, this alone beavers ;”” and 
he mentions that in course of time the habitations of these 
beavers assume the appearance of a grove of willow - trees, 
rude and natural without, but artfully constructed within”— 
that the “‘ beaver hath four teeth, two above and two below, which 
cut like a carpenter’s axe—and that it has a broad, short tail, 
thick, like the palm of the hand, which it uses as a rudder in 
swimming.” 

These characteristics show plainly that it was the beaver, 
not the otter, that Giraldus de ihadin view. The Leges Wal- 
lice, or the Laws of Hywel D’ha, or Howell the , form a 
remarkable and interesting document of the ninth century. In 
book iii. s} 11 and 12, the prices of furs are regulated, the more 
cogent and general laws of supply and demand not being then 
recognised. The marten’sskinispriced at 24d. Theotter’s (Ddyfrgi, 
or Lutra) atr2d. The beaver’s (Llosdlydan, or Castor) at 120d. 
This shows that the beaver had become scarce at that period, 
but that it was still hunted for its skin, which was held in high 
estimation. Dr. Walker, the predecessor of the venerable Pro- 
fessor Jameson in the chair of Natural History in the Universi 
of Edinburgh, used to mention that the Scotch Highlanders sti 
retain, by tradition, a peculiar Gaelic name for the beaver. 
This name, he was informed by Dr. Stuart of Luss, is “ Los- 
leathan,” derived from Jos, the tail, point, or end of a thing, and 
leathan, broad; or Dobran losleathan, the broad-tailed otter. 
Dr. Stuart refers to a tradition among the Highlanders, that the 
beaver, or broad-tailed otter, once abounded in Lochaber. 
Giraldus, also, when treating of the Welsh beavers, refers to the 
Scotch ones: “In Albania quippe, ut fertur, fluvio similiter 
unico habentur, sed rari.” ion this it would appear that 
the beaver, in 1150, had become a very scarce animal in 
Scotland. Tradition refers the name and arms of the town of 


* Philosophical Transactions, vol. xix. p. 485. 


* Zoological Transactions, vol i. p. 387. 
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Beverley in Yorkshire to the fact of beavers having abounded in 
the neighbouring river Hull. It is certain that the bones and 
teeth of beavers, discoloured by the earth, but otherwise little 
altered, are by no means rare in the su erficial deposits or till of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. Professor Owen, in his History 
of British Fossil Mammals (page 195 , cites the discovery of the 
skeleton of a beaver in the bed of the old West Water, about 
three miles south of Chatteris. That channel was formerly a con- 
siderable branch of communication between the Ouse and the 
river Nen, but, according to the traditions of the Fen people, 
had been choked up for two centuries. The turbary, pont bes, 
or moss-pit, is a very common situation in which remains of the 
beaver are found in this island. 

In the course of extirpation under the persecuting influence 
of man, the societies of beavers are first broken up, and the species, 
after lingering on in the comparatively comfortless condition of 
insulated pairs, at length perishes. Quoad Great Britain, the 
species is extinct. It still holds out as a solitary or unsocial water- 
beast, in France, where it is now limited to the Rhone. 
Names of streams and places testify, however, in France as in 
England, to its antecedent wider distribution. The little river 
called “ Biavre,” which falls into the Seine at its entry into Paris, 
seems to owe its name to the Dievre, fiber, or beaver, that once 
sought shelter under its weedy banks. The days of the Rhone 
beavers are plainly numbered. The damage that they commit on 
neighbouring plantations, especially those of the willow (oseries), 
the price of their pelt—their bags of castor—still a valuable drug 
—their flesh, which is eaten on maigre-days, the species being a 
canonical fish—the pains which naturalists take to procure a 
“‘native ” beaver for their museums—all these influences combine 
to hasten the period of the utter extirpation of the poor beavers 
of the Rhone. The last spelen Gab have been recorded as 
victims of the chase were taken near Arles, at Beaucaire, and as 

up the Rhone as Avignon. Some beavers have even ascended 
as high as the Pont d’Esprit. Occasionally a beaver has been 
known to enter the rivers Gardon and the Durance. Those that 
remain in the Rhone frequent the islands of that river, concealing 
themselves in large burrows, which they make in the steep banks. 
Nowhere now are any attempts to construct dikes or communal 
residences ever detected ; but in the thirteenth century, such con- 
structions, analogous to those of the beavers inthe North American 
rivers, were occasionally met with on the Rhone, and are described 
by Albertus Magnus. An old beaver-barrack was, it seems, 
once accidentally exposed by the a. way of a dike about three 
leagues from St. Gilles (Gard). It had holesd many beavers, its 
interior being divided into several compartments. One of these 
contained branches of willows, some of which, after becomin 
fixed in the earth, had put forth leaves and branches. In general, 
the season of the rise of the Rhone is that in which the beavers 
are captured. The swollen waters inundate their islands and 
lofty banks, and the poor industrious amphibians are compelled to 
seek higher ground, both for air and food ; and they thus become 
exposed, and are brought within the view and reach of their sole 
enemy, man, by whom they are either killed or captured. It 
was thus that, in 1846, a fine beaver was taken near the gates of 
Avignon. 


COSTA’S “ELI” 


HE musical achievements of the modern German school have 
been so many and so im t as almost to have made 
the world forget that that school was not indigenous, but 
the offshoot of another, and that the music of Northern Europe 
owes most of its excellences to the influence of Italy—more 
especially to that of the school of Naples. Not only were 
the Italians the inventors of every form, but one, on which the 
genius of the great masters of modern Germany has been exer- 
cised, but, for a period extending from the Casein of the 
seventeenth century tc the middle of the eighteenth—the transi- 
tion period during which the modern tonality was established— 
an unbroken succession of Italian musicians may be traced, who 
were the musical legislators and teachers of all j ing During 
the present, and a great portion of the last century, first-rate 
excellence, even in the inferior walks of art, has been compara- 
tively rare among Italian maestri ; and, in the higher branches, 
the eeble elegance of a Zingarelli, or, to come nearer our own 
time, the somewhat cold elassicality of a Cherubini, has been 
utterly unable to compete with the combination of learning and 
genius manifested in the productions of a Mozart or a Mendels- 
sohn. The announcement of a new oratorio by a musician not 
only Italian by birth, but, we believe, Neapolitan by education— 
which, a century ago, would have been received as a matter of 
course—has come upon that portion of the English musical public 
who do not read history as something at once unusual and unfit. 
Mr. Costa’s Oratorio, Eli, written for the last Birmingham 
Festival, was performed, for the first time in London, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, on Friday, the 15th instant, in the 
presence of her Majesty and a very large auditory. Of the 
success of a work which, as yet, has been but twice publicly 
performed, and on both occasions under circumstances calculated 
to give the performance special interest, it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to with confidence. Of its merits we are 
in a better position to form an estimate, since not only was 
the execution such as to exhibit fairly the intentions of the 
composer, but we have now before us a far better basis for 


criticism than any which mere execution can afford—in a copy of 
the music executed—in the unequivocal characters which fail 
neither in time nor tune—the written evidence which cannot be 

insaid, of the Musician and of the Poet. For, even in these 

ays, when these two parties to a musical drama have so com- 
letely changed places in public estimation, the latter is some- 
ike and his book something. If mere diction go for as 
little in the unacted as in the acted drama, construction at 
least is as essential as ever to the success of either; and no 
instance has - presented itself in which music, of whatever 
intrinsie excellence, has been able to maintain itself in public 
favour when allied to an ill-constructed libretto, whatever may 
have been the nature of the subject, or the scene on which it has 
been developed. Not to speak of the innumerable operas, by 
men of unquestionable and unquestioned genius, the very names 
of which live only in the pages of the musical historian, how 
few of the oratorios, even of Handel, are ever performed 
entire! Yet almost all of these contain, not one or two, but 
many movements, as noble in conception and as masterly in 
execution as any to be found in the Messiah, or Israel in Egypt— 
works which owe their sustained popularity no less to the 
sublime and beautiful strains of which they are “all compact,” 
than to the grandeur and pathos of the words to which they are 
set, and the matchless interest of the subject matter to which 
they refer. 
‘Bi is not what is known among musicians as a sacred 
oratorio—that is, although the subject is taken from Holy 
Scripture, the words are not. In many instances, the author of 
the libretto, Mr. Bartholomew, has availed himself of the Bible 
text, and has incorporated in his work a poy greater or lesser, 
of the very language of the New as well as the Old Testament. 
And he has done this, at times, with a disregard for theological 
accuracy which is, at the least, startling; as in putting the 
words of Zacharias, applied to John the Baptist, into the mouth 
of the “Man of God,” as applied to Samuel. But, intermixed 
with this somewhat irrelevant appropriation of biblical language, 
is some original verse, hardly above the level of that of Handel’s 
notorious colleague, Dr. Morel, of which one couplet will serve 
as an example :— 
For every thing there is a season ; 
Each purpose hath a time and reason— 
iflustrated a little later by the following, in which the collocation 
of moods is striking :— 
There is a time to laugh and a time for weeping, 
A time to wake and a time for sleeping. 

If this doggrel has been adapted to already existing music, which 
we strongly suspect to be the case, some excuse may be made for 
its introduction, though why such a method of working should 
have been adopted in regard to a new and original composition 
we are at a loss to understand. Imperfection or roughness of detail 
might, however, have been passed over in respect to Mr. Bar- 
tholomew’s libretto, had its plan been such as to develop the 
action or characters of the persons engaged in it to advantage. 
So far from this being the case, it would be difficult to arrange 
or present the circumstances directly and indirectly connected 
with the lives of the principal persons concerned, Eli and Samuel, 
less intelligibly or with less effect. Indeed, the author seems at 
times altogether uncognizant or forgetful of the difference 
between an acted and an unacted drama,—his work abounding 
with such “ stage directions” as “presenting Samuel,” “ he falls 
asleep,” “Samuel retires,” “ Eli falls backward,” &c., doings of 
which the audience could have no conception without the as- 
sistance of a copy of the libretto. Of the singular want of pur- 
pose—of the insensibility to the relations of cause and effect— 
with which this book abounds, one instance will suffice. The inci- 
dents of the last scene, which are of a character the most solemn 
and affecting that could possibly be brought together, the defeat 
of the Israelites, the slaughter of the sons of Eli, the loss of the 
Ark, and the death of Eli, are commented upon by the people, 
after a few words of exhortation to repentance from Samuel, 
with—a Hallelujah chorus, in the setting of which the com- 
poser has naturally striven to send away his audience with as 
pleasant an impression of things in general as he possibly could. 

It will be easily understood that Mr. Costa has not been very 
efficiently seconded by his collaborateur in this, his first, attempt 
to add his name to the very small number of those who have 
succeeded in the highest department of the musical art. 
Any attraction, temporary or permanent, which Eli may be 
proved to exercise, will be due wholly and entirely to the music— 
a condition under which (as we have said) the greatest masters 
have heretofore invariably failed. What other result might have 
attended Mr. Costa’s praiseworthy experiment underothercircum- 
stances is not the subject before us. We must take his work as 
we find it, and try to deal justly with itaccordingly. The Oratorio 
begins with what is called in the pro me an overture—a de- 
signation to which it has no other claim than that of being the 

ening of the work which follows it. A few bars of simple but 
pleasing harmony having been given out on the soft-stops of the 
organ, a subject in D minor of no less than eight bars is pro- 
posed by the basses, and taken up by the other instruments of 
the string quartet in succession. A few bars of episode, in 
which fragments of the subject are now and then presented, bring 
us to“ the first forte,” in which the subject reappears in the origi- 
nal scale as an upper part—this demponstestion bein immediate 
followed by a pedal point, which, after a few bars of remplissage, 
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lands us safely ona pause. The subject then reappears meno 
mosso e tranquillo, in the major mode on another pedale, first in 
an upper and then in a middle part. Two or three chords, piano, 
and a tremulando pianissimo, bring to a conclusion this move- 
ment, or series of movements, which, as an instrumental intro- 
duction, would have been accepted without remark for that 
which is really pleasing in it, but which, as an overture, must be 
arded as a complete mistake. 
"The first recitative and chorus make us acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances under which the drama opens—the going up of the 
Israelites to the Festival of First Fruits—and_ introduces us to 
two of the principal persons of it—Eli and Elkanah. In the 
chorus, the composer has expressed, with much skill, both the 
cheerfulness incidental to an act of festivity, and the religious 
sentiment in which it originates. A subject, bright and not trite, 
brings vividly before us the external aspect of the glad crowd, 
while the masses of harmony with which it is alternated (on the 
words “ The earth is the Lord's”) give dignity and solemnity to 
the composition. Indeed, the aM scene “in the Temple,” in- 
eluding an air and chorus, and some passages of plain song with 
responses from the people, up to the concluding ‘“‘ Amen” chorus, 
is extremely well conceived, both as regards the musical and 
dramatic effect. Nor is the scene which follows—in which 
Hannah, replying to the reproaches of Eli, unfolds her griefs— 
less interesting, though something less imposing, than that which 
deed, the chorus, “‘ The Lord is good,” is one of 
happiest movements in the Oratorio—affording a very pleas- 
ing example of a form of composition, the free Canone, the re- 
vival of which is likely to find imitators. 

A chorus with solos, following a short scene between Elkanah 
and Hannah, brings before us ‘“‘ The ungodly revel” of the sons 
of Eli and their companions. A composition of this kind i te 
a question of art much too large for incidental discussion—how 
far, in a work like an oratorio, the music sung by unbelievers, 
profligates, and others whose creed or mode of life is at variance 
with that which it is part of the aim of the poet to hold up to 
admiration, may differ in its character from that of which the 
main body of the work is composed. In the works of Handel, 
who had again and again (in Samson, in Athalia, and other 
works) to deal practically with this question, there is undoubtedly 
a recognition, or instinctive consciousness, of some limit to the 
full expression of profane thought or action—a recognition of the 
necessity, in every work of art, of proportion, or, more properly, 
of keeping. In short, it is felt that “the revel” of the Oratorio 
must be made to differ, in some way, from the revel of the Opera. 
By what means—by whatsubtle differences oftouch—this “sacred” 
colour is to be thrown over the ungodly personages who, almost 
of necessity, figure in a sacred work, it is hard to say. That it 
has been done by Handel, and, in our own day, by Mendelssohn, 
is irs fac ag that it has not been done—nor, apparently, at- 
tempte —by Mr. Costa, is as certain. The chorus, “ The viol, 
the tabret,” is a glowing realization of reckless libertinism— 
neither more nor less—in which the revelry of Hophni, Phinehas, 
and their comrades, rises to a madness wherein there is no method. 
The composer has not only allowed himself to be 

Charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 


but has forgotten to take the reins. The composition, in a word, 
belongs not to the Music Hall, but to the Opera House, for 
which, as we have before hinted, we strongly suspect it must 
originally have been designed. Regarded as an operatic chorus, 
it is a striking and beautiful composition. 

After this outbreak, as might be expected, the composer takes 
refuge in a little dulness. e sons of Eli having been repri- 
manded in a somewhat lugubrious cantabile, we are brought 
back to the Temple, in a scene which is one of the least in- 
ening portions of the work, and presents little matter for cri- 

cism 


The transfer of the action from Shiloh to “the land of the 
Philistines” affords another occasion for a change of character in 
the music, and for the second time the composer has to tread the 
narrow line which separates the acted from the unacted drama— 
on the whole, with better success than before. The tenor song 
and chorus, “ Philistines, hark, the trumpet is sounding’’—albeit 
the first two bars must be regarded as a quotation from a well- 
known duet in Rossini’s Zancredi—without being less dramatic, 
is far less theatrical than the ‘“‘ Bacchanalian chorus” against 
whose presence in an oratorio we have just protested. The bold 
subject is happily supported by a busy accompaniment, and the 
Speciality of the voice for which it is written has been turned to 
account with great skill. 

In the last scene of the first part, we are again in the Temple, 
with Eli and a Man of God, who declares the Lord’s anger 
against his people, and predicts their coming misfortunes. e 
most interesting musical feature in this scene is a duet for two 

88 voices, in which we recognized many effects pleasantly re- 
minding us of the country of the composer, and too agreeable to the 
ear to be objected to on the score of their being familiar. A song 
which follows shortly, in which Hannah offers up her gratitude 
for the answer that has been made to her prayers, is, we are dis- 
posed to think, if not the most delightful, certainly the most 

ul composition in the entire work. Itis a complete success in 


"that most difficult form of musical movement, wherein the 


thaps the most perfect specimen is Handel’s Rejoice greatly. 
i Mr. par with t mont won. 


derful composition, it may fairly claim a place in the same cate- 
gory. The principal subject is at once spontaneous and original, 
oats composition is throughout well sustained. 

The first part is brought to a close by a chorus, of 
which, in connection with all Mr. Costa’s movements of the same 
kind, we shall speak presently. 

In the second part, the action is enriched by the addition of 
a new character, and the music by that of a new voice, in the 

rson of Samuel—the contralto of the Oratorio, whose presence 
is manifested in a very sweet “ Morning Prayer,” and an ele- 

ant trio, the other parties to which are Elkanah and Hannah. 
This is followed by a short solo of Eli, introductory to an unac- 
companied quartet, made up of pleasing vocal passages somewhat 
loosely strung together. 

A march, recitative, and chorus, forming properly one piece 
of music, present us with a picture of the Israelites, enco 
by Eli, going forth to do battle against the Philistines. 
subject of the march, itself ass ly somewhat mesquin and 
commonplace, accumulates, in the course of the movement, 
by incessant repetition, a kind of dignity and importance 
which are certainly not due to any qualities of its own. In the 
second movement of the chorus are presented some striki 
orchestral effects ; and a fugue movement of considerable length 
re-introduces the march, sung in the first instance by the chorus 
in unison, but not, as might fairly have been e , treated 
contrapuntally—and then, after a short interlude, played (it 
poet in performance, for the’ hundredth time) by the orchestra 
alone. We believe it would be impossible to find in the whole 
range of musical onngediions any instance of so very small an 
idea, as is expressed in the four first bars of this mareh, 
having been made to go so far. 

The short scene following this includes some of the most 
poe music in the Oratorio. The “ Evening Prayer” of 

amuel opens with a phrase at once simple and fresh, and the 


pedale in the voice part which precedes the re-entry of this subject 


is beautiful and uncommon. But towards the conclusion, “in 
which nothing is concluded” —because, as we are told in the s 
directions, ‘‘ the singer falls asleep”—that one step is certainly 
made which separates the beautiful, it would seem, as well as the 
sublime, from the ridiculous. A short chorus (for women’s 
voices) in which the guardian angels of the simple and pious 
child manifest their presence and constant care for him, is taste- 
fully designed, and skilfully fabricated. ‘ 

In a chorus, Woe unto us, the Israelites express first their des- 
pondency at the news of the defeat of their army by the Philis- 
tines, and then the revival of their hopes in the effects of the 
presence of The Ark of God. This is one of the most ambitious 
and the least successful efforts in the Oratorio. Nor can we 
regard the music of the following scene, The Call of Samuel, as 
at all equal to the requirements of the situation—with the single 
exception, however, of the concluding air of Eli, the orchestral 
parts of which, based on the iteration of the same musical figure, 
are of singular beauty and interest. 

An exceedingly dismal chorus, happily not very long, acquaints 
us with the fulfilment of the of the 0 in the 
second defeat of the Israelites and the loss of the Ark. A few 
words set in recitative acquaint us further with the death of Eli, 
which is bewailed by the Israelites in a strain of eight bars, on the 
conclusion of which a few words from Samuel lead us on to the 
concluding chorus. 

Our readers will have anticipated, from the running commen- 
tary with which we have accompanied our account of the indivi- 
dual pieces in the oratorio of Hli, the opinion we have formed 
of the work as a whole. It is an able and interesting production, 
not of the first class, but deserving of a very high place in the 
second. All that tact, experience, familiarity with the materials 
employed, and a great knowledge of effect could do for a work of 
this kind, we recognise in the music of Eli. The melodies 
are generally pleasing, the harmonies generally pure—the 
voices have the most becoming passages to sing, and the 
instruments the most becoming passages to play —and the 
timbre, or quality of sound, evoked from the entire mass is, 
almost without exception, sonorous and clear. We speak, of 
course, of those combinations which the ear could analyze, for 
at certain moments the organ inverted the order of things, and 
created chaos out of harmony. With many admirable and in- 
dispensable qualifications for a great com , Mr. Costa is 
obviously deficient in some others far more important and much 
more rare. Of that greater skill and more profound science, 
that “invention of topics,” as the rhetoricians call it—how 
much of which is the gift of nature, and how much the result of 
training, none can say—of that creative faculty, the results of 
whose exercise in the musical art are at once homogeneous and 
yet ever-varied, we discover in Eli no indication. no form 
of musical composition is the possession of this faculty so plainly 
exhibited, orthe absence of it so easily detected, as in the art of fugue. 
An analysis of the fugues in Eli would be far too technical for our 
columns. The musician who, for his own satisfaction, may care to 
undertake it, can but come to this conclusion—that not only do they 
contain no evidence of contrapuntal skill in their development, but 
that the very subjects of them are such as no master of the art 
of fugue would ever have chosen, seeing that they are not go 
much swhjects as tunes, in no instance answered tonally, but 
repeated by each successive set of voices in another key. We 


believe Eli does not contain one example of a tonal fugue, and 
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that every movement of this class is what is called by the Italians, 
“ fuga reale.” If it be said that these and other shortcomings 
are obvious only to the eye, or to the highly-cultivated ear, no 
better answer can be found than in the fact, that a competent 
execution of such a movement as We worship God, in Judas 
Maccabeus, or the Amen Chorus in the Messiah, rarely fails to 
excite the most unlearned audience to a pitch of enthusiasm. But 
the movements of the same kind in Eli produced no effect 
whatever, and proved beyond question the least, instead of the 
most, interesting portions of the work. 

The performance was highly creditable to all concerned in it 
—solo-performers, chorus, band and conductor. We recom- 
mend a slight acceleration in the pace of the slow movements— 
indeed, some of them will require very considerable accelera- 
tion before they accord with the metronomic directions inserted 
(we presume with the sanction of the composer) in the published 
score. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


AC the last Meeting of this Society, a very important ae 
was read, On Periodical Laws discoverable in the Mean 
Effects of the larger Magnetic Disturbances, by Col. Sabine. 

After some introductory matter, relative to the nature and 
number of observations from which the present results are 
deduced, the author observes that it was the supposed analo, 
between magnetical and atmospherical disturbances which Ted. 
when the British Colonial Observatories were first established, to 
the simultaneous observation and record of these two great, and, 
as we have now reason to believe, distinct branches of natural phe- 
nomena. And, as the inquiry advances, we are, he remarks, 
continually becoming acquainted with additional circumstances to 
strengthen the persuasion that the causes of these occasional, and 
previously supposed irregular, manifestations of disturbing 
magnetical laeues are rather to be sought in a more distant 
source than in variations of the meteorological phenomena. 

There is another misapprehension in regard to the nature of the 
occasional disturbances, which has followed very naturally from 
the limitation of the view to the disturbances of a single element. 
An inference has sometimes been drawn in favour of a local 
origin of a particular disturbance—in contradistinction to the 
—_— fact of their simultaneous occurrence at extremel 

istant parts of the globe—from the circumstance that, thoug 
the disturbance was manifested by the declination at one station, 
no indication of it was shown by the contemporaneous ob- 
servations of the declination at another and a distant station. 
It need scarcely be said that the general simultaneity of the 
disturbances has a very important bearing upon their theory, 
inasmuch as it militates decidedly against the supposition of 
their originating in arenes me culiarities, and tends to 
assign them with far greater probability, to a cosmical source. 
That some disturbances may have a local origin is undoubtedly 
ossible, but no such cause has yet, it is Sollovel. been estab- 
ished on adequate evidence. 

The author finds that the range of the diurnal variation of the 
declination representing the influence of the larger disturbances 
is from o'52 W. at 8 a.m. to 0°87 E. at 9 p.m. (or the whole 
range has an extent of 1°39); that of the inclination from a mini- 
mum increase of o’o5 at 2 P.M. to a maximum increase of o'19 
at 2 A.M. (or a total extent of 014); and that of the total force, 
from a maximum decrease of ‘000138 at 3 a.M. toa maximum 
increase of ‘000073 at 5 P.M. (or a total extent of range of ‘o00211) 
parts of the total force at Toronto. 

As the larger disturbances, of each element which have been 
separated by the processes and subjected’ to analysis, can by 
no means be supposed to include the whole of the disturbances 
of the class to which they belong, we can only regard the extent 
of the diurnal variation, as stated above, to be in each case a 
minimum limit, which would be certainly somewhat exceeded if 
by any mode of pane we could succeed in separating the 
minor effects of the same causes ; but we have no reason to sup- 

e that the epochs of maxima and minima, or the laws of 
ae progression, would sustain any material alteration 

ereby. 

_ The evidence afforded by each of the observational elements 
isto one and the same effect. January and June are the months 
of minimum disturbance, September and April those of maximum 
disturbance. The aggregate value of the disturbances in the 
equinoxial months is about three times as great as in the sol- 
stitial months. Of the two equinoxial months, the value is 
somewhat higher in each element in September than in April ; 
and of the two solstitial months, December is higher than June 
also in each of the three elements. 

It appears that the laws which regulate the occurrence of 
easterly and westerly disturbances are not, on the one hand, 
similar, nor, on the other hand, are they always complementary to 
each other. Thus, from 1 P.M. to § p.m. both classes of the 
declination disturbances are considerably below the average ; 
and from 1 a.m. to 5 a.m. both classes, with a slight exception, 
are above the average; whilst from 6 P.M. to 11 P.M. easterly 
disturbances greatly exceed, and westerly fall greatly short of, 
the average, and from 6 a.M. to II A.M. westerly exceed and 
easterly fall short of the average. In the inclination and total 
force, the complementary character of the opposite affections of 
each element is more extensively manifested. 


There does not yg to be any uniform contemporaneous 
connexion between the prevalence of either easterly or westerly 
declination disturbances, and of those which either increase or 
decrease the inclination or the total force. Thus, for example, 
the hours at which the disturbances which increase the total 
force are most notably above the average are from 1 p.m. to 
9 p.m.; whilst it is found that for half that period, or from 1 p.m. 
to 5 ge the declination disturbances are characterized by a 
very low proportion of easterly disturbances, and for the other 
half of the period, or from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., by a very high pro. 
portion of easterly disturbances. 

The hours of the afternoon in which the declination is but 
little disturbed, and which have been supposed, in consequence, 
to be hours in which an intermission of disturbance takes 
place, are ascertained to be precisely those at which the dis- 
turbances which increase the total force have their principal 
development, being then in the proportion of nearly 10 to 1, 
when compared with the hours after midnight. hen these 
remarkable phenomena are more fully studied, the aspect the 
present is that of a disturbance continuing frequently throug 
several successive days. ; 

In conclusion, the author congratulates the Royal age 
under whose auspices magnetism has been systematically o 
served, on the success which has attended the investigation of 
the remarkable phenomena of Magnetic Disturbances. B 
means of a philosophical method of extensive observation, fu 
confirmation has now been given to the existence of periodical 
laws of systematic order and regularity in phenomena ey 
regarded as irregular. The periodical character of the decennial, 
annual, and diurnal variations has been as clearly shown by the 
disturbances of the inclination and total force as by those of the 
declination—thus accomplishing the first important step towards 
a physical theory of the disturbances, by the direct connexion 
which they are now shown to have with the sun. Indeed, there 
are few phenomena more striking than the now well-ascertained 
fact of the remarkable coincidence between the periodical 
inequality by which the magnetic variations referable to solar 
influence are affected, and the periodical inequality which has 
been discovered to exist in the frequency and magnitude of the 
solar spots. The coincidence, as far as we are yet able to dis- 
cover, is absolute. The duration of the period is the same, and the 
epochs of maximum and minimum fall, in both cases, in the 
same years. 

Thus, the prophetic language of Sir John Herschel, when 
reviewing the science of Magnetism, sixteen years ago, possesses 
now peculiar signification and force :—‘ In the science of Physical 
Astronomy, the scaffolding has been long stripped away, and its 
theory stands, august and stately, with that air of nature which 
marks it as the intellectual shadowing forth of a sublime reality. 
In that of Terrestrial Magnetism, a science which is not without 
its analogous features, we are yet busied in building and pulling 
down, casting and recasting our design, piecing together our 
scaffolding, and securing our foundations for a far greater and 
more massive edifice than was at first contemplated. But already 
some portions have begun to assume a symmetry, and to convey 
to the experienced eye glimpses, if not of the plan and dimensions, 
at least of the general style and character ot the future whole— 
glimpses, however, not obtained by viewing it from the lower 
ground of its first foundation, but by ascending to a higher level, 
and surveying it from the ‘coign of vantage’ afforded by the 
more advanced and rapid progress of its nearest related expe- 
rimental science, Electro-dynamics, or from the commanding 
heights of Physical Astronomy, to which it stands in no remote 
connexion of analogy.” 


REVIEWS. 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS.* 


Al length this long promised volume has appeared. Mr. 
Ruskin resumes his subject after ten years of study, not 
unproductive of other fruits. Having, in his first volume, 
drawn attention to the various degrees of success with which 
different artists have represented the facts of nature, with refer- 
ence to the standard of Truth—and in his second opened an inquiry 
into the nature and ideas of Beauty and Relation, by an analysis 
of the contemplative and imaginative faculties—the author now 
proposes to himself to “examine the various success of artists, 
especially of Turner, in addressing those faculties of the human 
mind, and to consider who among them has conveyed the noblest 
ideas of beauty, and touched the deepest sources of thought.” _ 

His claims to the attention of his readers will be highly esti- 
mated by most unprejudiced persons. He has devoted ten 0: 
the best years of his life to the task of ascertaining the principles 
of art, with a view to teaching others. The course of study which 
he has gone through may be gathered from what he says in his 
preface :—‘ A critic who sincerely desires to be just . . . has to 
take some note of many physical sciences—of optics, geometry, 
geology, botany, and anatomy ; he must acquaint himself with 
the works of all great artists, and with the temper and history of 
the times in which they lived ; he must be a fair metaphysician, 
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and a careful observer of the phenomena of natural scenery.” 
He might have added—he must have some practical knowledge 
of the art which he essays to criticise, and show by his own per- 
formances that he might have entered the lists with other com- 
aye a for fame as a painter, if he had not felt his vocation to 

that of a critic. On this point Mr. Ruskin speaks very 
modestly and sensibly. Perhaps it would have been better had 
he displayed equal self-denial in speaking of his powers of per- 
ceiving logical relation, instead of assuring his readers that any 
error he may fall into will not be that of illogical deduction. 
It is our belief that Mr. Ruskin has involved himself in sundry 
self-contradictions—at least in his mode of stating his con- 
victions—from which he in vain attempts to escape by trying 
to maintain his consistency. ‘his is the sole ground on which 
we can agree with the small fry of critics who ineffectually con- 
spire to write down the most earnest and single-minded writer 
on art that has appeared within our memory. It may argue 
weakness to be inconsistent ; but to be entirely consistent argues 
either superhuman judgment, or else a persistency in error which 
is often joined to very inferior abilities. It is much wiser and 
more candid to confess that we have in our youth formed incom- 
plete and unreal views on particular points, or have expressed 
ourselves in such a way as to give that impression to others, than 
to waste our own and our readers’ time by battling with petty 
critics. Surely, a man may catch and kill‘a flea without calling 
al! his neighbours to witness the exploit. Let these slight incon- 
sistencies be put down in the category of accidental slips by the 
way, which do not hinder a traveller from getting olde to the 
end of his journey, or from pointing out to others the right road. 
Mr. Ruskin does this all the better, in our opinion, for not ad- 
hering too closely to a prescribed system, but following the 
suggestions of his natural instincts, which lead him occasionally 
into digressions. Not that a judicious treatment of his subject 
necessitates digressions, but that the temper of the writer does ; 
and we had rather turn aside with him to listen to a discussion 
on es. or on the social state and national destiny of Eng- 
land—feeling sure that our guide will come back to the oak, 
and be himself 
the free and geni 
through smooth meadows, or advance with irregular 
among opposing rocks and wave-worn stones. 

The first chapter, “On the received opinions touching the 
grand style,” contains a discussion on Sir Joshua Reynolds’ view 
of “high art,” as gathered from the pages of the Idler. By an 
immediate reference to nature, Mr. Ruskin shows that “ Italian 

inting” is nota whit the more poetical for its omission of 

iteral truth and exact detail, and that ‘“‘ Dutch painting” is not 
unpoetical for its insertion of minute incidents. There is, he con- 
tends, something inherent in the mind of a painter, which leads 
him to choose what objects he will represent, and how he will 
represent them ; and, accordingly, works of art are great or little 
in proportion to the moral stature of the painter. This theory is 
made clearer by a reference to the sister art of poetry, which is 
defined as “the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble 
grounds for noble emotions.” ‘The close aflinity between the 
two arts is then set forth, and the enthusiasm which forms an 
ingredient in each is glanced at. It appears from the inquiry that 
avoiding common nature is not a necessary condition of great 
painting or poetry—a point which is further worked out in the 
next chapter on “ Realization.” Having examined the — 
notions respecting imitation being the main source of pleasure 
—a notion which even Dante, the great symbolical poet in art of 
the thirteenth century, shared—and having shown that our 
ag re sensations often proceed merely from association, 

r. Ruskin shadows forth, in eloquent and truthful language, the 
wer of Realization. We regret that we have no space to quote 

words at length ; and it would be a shame to garble them by 
extracts. His conclusion is, “‘ that the difference between great 
and mean art lies, not in definable methods of handling, or styles 
of representation, or choices of subject, but wholly in the noble- 
ness of the end to which the effort of the painter is addressed. 
We cannot say that a painter is great because he paints boldly, 
or paints delicately; because he generalizes or particularizes ; 
because he loves detail, or because he disdains it. He is great 
if, by any of these means, he has laid open noble truths, or 
aroused noble emotions.” 

This view is further carried out in the third chapter, where, 
after exposing Sir J. Reynolds's theory—or rather that of his 
time—that there is no standard of beauty, Mr. Ruskin sketches 
certain characteristics by which truly great art may be known. 
He places first the choice of a noble subject, which, if sin- 
cere—i. e., if dictated by the painter’s own feeling—marks him 
as a man of noble aspirations. His sincerity will be tested 
by the expression of his work, for the choice may be made by 
his employer ; and it is only by the manner in which the artist 
‘dwells on particular portions that we can tell in which way his 
own sympathies lie. His choice must also be the result of 
wisdom—not of a false sentiment, however sincere. Two forms 
of error characterize inferior painters—first, the giving up 
‘expression, the noblest aim of the art; secondly, the me 
technical excellence, which produces nothing but falsehood, 
variously modified according to the artist’s aim. The second 
characteristic of great art is, a love of beauty—the different 
kinds of which attract different orders of minds. The folly of 
sacrificing truth to beauty is ably shown, together with the entire 


in—than require him to put a constraint on 
current of his thoughts, whether they glide 
ounds 


consistency of the two, and moreover, the value of unlovely 
realities in bringing out by contrast the beauty of lovely forms. 
The third is sincerity, of which Mr. Ruskin takes Rembrandt 
and Paul Veronese as opposite types—the one sacrificing the 
light and colour of five-sixths of his picture to obtain one im- 
portant truth, and the other seeking to include as many truths 
as he can consistently with harmony. His criticism on the latter 
artist is no less remarkable for its justice, than for its eloquent 
language. From these considerations three corollaries arise :— 
That great art is generally (1) distinct ; (2) broad ; and (3) deli- 
cate—statements which are severally corroborated and illustrated 


by examples. 


The fourth characteristic is invention—since all great art, even 
when employed about historical verities, must be imaginative. 
Putting together these statements, we find that, when the qualities 
required in great art are combined, the sum of them is simply 
the sum of all the powers of man. “ Hence we see why the word 
‘great’ is used of this art. It is literally great. It compasses 
and calls forth the entire human spirit, whereas any other kind 
of art, being more or less small or narrow, compasses and calls 


P forth only part of the human spirit.” To hold out such art 


as attainable to ordinary men must clearly be a folly. It is 
scarcely less foolish to attempt to classify painters according to 
their actual merit, or to expect a single painter to combine the 
qualities by which the greatest men in the profession have been 
severally distinguished. Hence it follows that Sir J. Reynolds's 
addresses to the Royal Academy students held out an unattain- 
able standard, and that eclecticism is a false principle for the 
painter to be guided by. 

In the preceding inquiry, Mr. Ruskin deals very fairly with 
his antagonists, and his conclusions appear to be fully supported 
by the reasons adduced. He next proceeds to apply the principles 
he has laid down, and to pursue questions which have already been 
suggested. The fourth chapter is one of the most important in the 
volume. It begins with a statement of man’s threefold duty, which 
might, without loss, have-been omitted. Then follows a noble pas- 
sage describing the Uses of the Imagination, after which we have 
presented to us the principal forms of its misuse. One of these is 
the misrepresentation of religious subjects, the effects of which 
are traced, as they gradually exercised an influence on men’s 
minds, from the dawn of art to its fullest development. As the 
realization became more complete, the evil became greater, not 
only to the beholders, but to the artist. ‘In early times, art 
was employed for the display of religious facts; now, religious 
facts were employed for the display of art.” Mr. Ruskin takes 
Raphael as an instance of this. He analyses the motives of 
some of his most renowned pictures, beginning with the 
Madonna della Sedia, and going on to the Cartoons, which 
he judges from an entirely new point of view. He brings 
Raphael before a Protestant Inquisition, at which he 
sits as Inquisitor with an English Bible in his hand, and Mr. 
Carlyle hard by to prompt him. Raphael is rag with having 

iven a false representation of the scene on the Lake of Galilee, 
Sesnthed in John xxi., in his cartoon of the Charge to Peter. 
Mr. Ruskin, with the passage open before him, tells him how it 
occurred. Raphael has no counsel, and does not understand the 
strange tongue—else he might have pleaded that the Pope told 
him so-and-so. And the Pope, if summoned, would probably have 
said that he did not commission Raphael to illustrate one passage 
only in St. John, but that he wished him also to include our 
Lord’s charge to Peter, in Matt. xvi.—which accounts for the 
keys, the decent vestments, and the presence of all the Apostles. 
But the culprit, having such strange charges brought against 
him, says not a word ; and his judge, accordingly, rides over him 
with denunciations of his “monstrous hypocrisy,” his “ bold 
fallacy,” and his “‘ mythic absurdity.” He who was wont to hear 
his works praised as worthy renderings of events in the life of 
Christ, ak as they had been set forth to him, must now listen to 
a judge who calls them “ vapid fineries” and “ faded concoctions 
of fringes, muscular arms, and curly heads of Greek philoso- 
phers.” And they who gazed with sorrowing admiration on the 
picture of the Z-ansfiguration, as it was hung above the master’s 
death-bed—they, alas ! were they to rise from the tomb, must be 
content to hear that the attitudes of Moses and Elias, which they 
fondly dreamed were suited to disembodied spirits, are no better 
than “ kicking gracefulnesses.” There never was a more direct 
attack than this of Mr. Ruskin’s on all connoisseurship and tradi- 
tional criticism. Something of a Puritan tone is in it—some- 
thing, too, of an —— of the claims of a modern school. He 
knocks down Raphael that he may raise up Pre-Raphaelitism. 
In doing so, he is not always fair, applying, as he does, ex- 
clusively to Raphael arguments which would tell equally against 
Angelico. 
ut thus much of the truth for which he contends is un- 
deniable—that great nonsense is talked about the religious 
effect of paintings of the school of Raphael. The religious effect, 
even of the best paintings, amounts to very little. “The young 
lady who rises in the middle of the day, jaded by her last night's 
ball, and utterly incapable of any simple or wholesome religious 
exercise, can still gaze into the dark eyes of the Madonna di San 
Sisto, or dream over the whiteness of an ivory crucifix, and 
returns to the course of her daily life in full persuasion that her 
morning’s feverishness has atoned for her evening's folly.” 
The conclusion to which Mr. Ruskin comes on this head 
appears to us to be eminently sound, though scarcely in 


| 
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accordance with certain sages in his former works—viz., 
that the best religious art been hitherto rather a fruit and 
attendant sign of sincere Christianity than a promoter of or a 
help to it. There are some very good remarks near the end of 
the chapter about * the passionate ideal,” and its proper sphere ; 
and we have an invocation to artists to enter upon Bible histories 
in a true spirit, although, if Mr. Ruskin’s principles are to be 
carried out, it is difficult to see how they are to be painted. He 
winds up the chapter with an attack on the modern German 
school, on whom he is more than usually severe, calling them the 
Pharisees of art, and charging them with “flaunting the dry 
sone of their phylacteries between its dust and the dew of 
eaven. 

On the whole, this is one of the boldest pieces of criticism 
which ever emanated from any pen—flying as it does directly in 
the face of the prejudices of three centuries and a half, and finding 
grave fault with works of art which Mr. Ruskin has himself de- 
clared to be little short of perfect. Several important corollaries 
may be drawn from this chapter, if the arguments be admitted 
—one, that all truly great religious art must be Protestant ; 


another, that the Pre-Raphaelite school have a clear space of open* 


plain before them, and that they, or any other painters who have 
the requisite qualifications, may produce the first, nays the only 
true representations of scripture events that the world has known. 
A third is, that connoisseurs are carefully to be avoided as the 
corrupters of the public taste. These views, if not wholly new, 
are at least very different from the current opinions of the day ; 
and those who are interested in art will do well to ask them- 
selves whether they are satisfied that Mr. Ruskin’s ground is a 
fair one, before they yield up their judgment to the fascination 
of his pen. 
[ Zo be continued. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF BEAUMARCHAIS. 
Second Notice. 


At the close of our former notice, we left Beaumarchais in the 
enjoyment of the credit gained by his secret services to Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. He had displayed in those transactions 
a degree of ability which was fit for better things. He had, 
moreover, observed, with characteristic acuteness, the political 
prospects of the country in which he had been employed. The 
years 1774-5, were amongst the most critical in our history. The 
American war had just broken out, but the national sentiment had 
not as yet been roused by the interference of foreign Powers, 
and the conciliation of the insurgents was still, in the general 
opinion, far from improbable. It was under these circumstances 
that Beaumarchais urged upon Louis XVI. the adoption of the 
policy which, in giving birth to the New World, shook society 
to its foundations in the Old. The memoirs which he wrote 
upon this subject, and which M. de Loménie reprints from his 
papers, are most curious illustrations of his versatility and shrewd- 
ness. So early as September 715» he urged upon the king's 
attention the certainty of the ultimate triumph of the colonies ; 
but the degree in which he misunderstood English polities, and 
the feelings which they excited in him, are exceedingly curious. 
He was entirely misled by the vehement display of party spirit 
which he witnessed. He thought that we were on the eve 
of a revolution—that the nation ardently desired the defeat of 
the royal forees by the insurgents—and that on such an event 
the Opposition would be carried into power by force, and the 
whole policy of the nation, especially as regarded France, be 
changed. Like so many other foreigners who have seen only the 
discontented, querulous side of the English character, he did 
not know that no people in the world has national feelings of 
such passionate strength, and that no party in England would 
have the slightest chance of success if it once became evident 
that its objects were in any way connected with the humiliation 
of English honour, or the defeat of English troops. Perhaps 
by way of flattering his own monarch, perhaps in, virtue of that 
radical dissimilarity of national character which so often warps 
the views which Englishmen and Frenchmen take of each other, 
he expresses opinions about England which sound strange in 
the mouth of the author of the Mariage de Figaro: ‘“ Ce mal- 
heureux peuple Anglais, avec sa frénctique liberté, peut in- 
spirer une veritable compassion & Vhomme qui réfléchit. Jamais 
il n'a goiité la douceur de vivre paisiblement sous un roi bon et 
vertueua.”....“ Jamais cette rage licencieuse que les Anglais 
appellent liberté n'a laissé un instant de bonheur et de vrai repos 
ace peuple indomptable. Rois et sujets, tous y sont également 
malheureux.” Inspired by these feelings, and by the humiliation 
which, in common with the rest of his nation, he felt at the 
recollection of the Peace of 1763, Beaumarchais continued to 

ress upon the King the necessity of war. He contended that, 
however the struggle between England and America might end, 
it would be followed by an attack upon the French West Indian 
colonies. He pointed out the delicacy of the questions which 
were sure to arise between England and France on the exercise 
of the English belligerent maritime rights, and on the whole con- 
cluded that, as peace could not be maintained, it was better to 
have the American colonies as allies than as enemies or as neu- 
trals. How far this advice may have contributed to the policy 
ultimately adopted by the French Government, it is of course 
impossible to say; but it is certain that they determined to give 


secret assistance to the insurgents, and that, at his own instance, 
Beaumarchais was chosen as the channel through which it 
was to be given. M. de Loménie is, we believe, the first 
person who has given a full account of this hitherto mysterious 
transaction. 

The scheme devised by Beaumarchais, in concert with M. de 
Vergennes and the Spanish Court, for the assistance of the insur- 
gents, was that he should establish a private commercial house 
on capital furnished by the French and Spanish Governments, 
which should supply the Americans with warlike stores, smuggled 
through the French ports by the connivance of the authorities, 
notwithstanding their engagements with the English Govern- 
ment to prohibit such a commerce. Beaumarchais gocentinaly 
entered upon his fourth or fifth profession, and added to the 
trades of watchmaker, game-law judge, contractor, author, 
advocate, and secret agent, that of merchant, under the firm ‘of 
Roderigue Hortalez et C’*, His capital consisted of three 
millions of livres, paid to him at different times by the French 
Treasury, one million of which was advanced by the Spanish 
Court. ‘He had, moreover, the privilege of buying warlike 
stores from the French arsenals. This arrangement was more or 
less known to the American agents, Silas Deane and Franklin, 
then resident in France. Their coadjutor, Arthur Lee, whom 
M. de Loménie represents in very unfavourable colours, seems 
to have told Congress that Roderigue Hortalez et C’, was only 
the nom de guerre of the French Government— that the cargoes 
to be shipped by that house were, in fact, presents—so that 
whatever correspondence might pass between Beaumarchais and 
the Congress was a mere blind, not intended to result in payment. 
This, however, according to M. de Loménie, had never entered 
into the head of the person principally concerned. In his view 
of the case (supported by very strong evidence), Beaumarchais 
always intended to be paid, and had actually given receipts to 
M. de Vergennes, acknowledging his own responsibilities for 
the sums he had received. This misunderstanding, however, 
did not appear at first. By dint of almost miraculous inge- 
nuity, Beaumarchais contrived to overcome the scruples of the 
King, and the occasional fits of timidity of the Ministry—to elude 
the vigilance of the English Ambassador, Lord Stormont—and 
to ship, in one way or another, 200 pieces of cannon, mortars, 
shells, cannon balls, 25,000 muskets, 200,000 lbs. of powder, 
and tents and equipments for 25,000 men. All these supplies 
arrived safely, and were followed by a second and a third cargo, 
and by letters full of enthusiasm about liberty and independence, 
with occasional suggestions that a certain amount of tobacco, 
salt-fish, and indigo, by way of return, would not be amiss. The 
joint effect of the cargoes and the correspondence upon the 
** sérieux Yankees,” as M. de Loménie calls them, was to confirm 
the opinions which Arthur Lee had suggested. Though Silas 
Deane had expressly promised that returns should be made in 
the usual course for all munitions of war shipped to America, his 
countrymen found plenty of justification, in the romantic language 
of their correspondent, for omitting a task which it was not 
altogether convenient to undertake. Indeed, nothing can be 
more curious than the extracts which M. de Loménie prints from 
the commercial correspondence of his hero. It reads like the 
translation of a novel of A. Dumas into real life. A great 
commercial house rising out of nothing, shipping off im- 
mense cargoes—sending to sea, as soon as war was declared 
between France and England, a whole fleet of privateers, 
one of which took a prominent part in the indecisive action 
between D’Estang uel Byron off Grenada—this is certainly 
the most curious phenomenon in the life of Beaumarchais. 
Like all his other transactions, it ended in a cause célébre, 
which this time descended to his grandchildren. M. de 
Loménie tells all the ins and outs of the dispute between the 
romantic creditor and the matter-of-fact debtors, in a manner 
which leads one to suppose that, even at that early period 
of its existence, the great Republic had considerable pretensions 
to that “smartness” which has since presented so many sur- 
prising developments. Notwithstanding irrefragrable arguments 
and the most touching eloguence—including a threat on the part 
of their creditor to be borne in a litter to the gate of Congress, 
and there to ery to the representatives of “ tg Mass. Va.” 
and the other component parts of “U. 8.” date obolum Beli- 
sario—the serious but ‘cute republicans did not resolve to 
pay their debts till 1835, and then settled a claim of something 

ike 120,0007. at the small charge of 32,0001. 


“To complete the picture of Beaumarchais’ life at this period,” 
says M. de Loménie, “some account ought to be given of” three 
other great commercial undertakings in which he was engaged 
during his American transactions; and something, too, should 
be said of his famous quarrel with the ThéAtre Frangais, with 
which he had a litigation upon the subject of copyright, as famous 
in its day as his other lawsuits. But if a ea, so patient and 
so ample as M. de Loménie feels that cela nous entrainerait 
trop loin, we need not be ashamed to say the same. 

His next change of profession is too characteristic to be 
over in sO summary a manner. After affording materials for 
books to be written by others, after writing books himself, after 
fighting the battle of copyright, it appeared to Beaumarchais 
that he was just the man to become at once printer, publisher, 
and editor. As the greater part of Voltaire’s works were con- 
traband, and as the Government had a way of occasionally burn- 


ing the books and imprisoning the publishers, it was consi 
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advisable to take an opportunity of printing two complete and 
splendid editions, one in —a volumes octavo, and the other 
in ninety-two volumes 12mo. The undertaking was just suited 
to Beaumarchais’ taste. He bought Voltaire’s unpublished MSS. 
for 160,000 livres, invested 150,000 more in taping type of 
Baskerville, sent an agent into Holland to study paper-making, 
and bought three paper-mills in the Vosges. The most serious 
difficulty in his way was to find a place in which he could set up 
his pore for though the not allow the 
book to be printed in France, they had no objection to give 
orders to the officers of the customs to allow the prohibited com- 
modity to pass the frontiers. He was at last permitted by the 
Margrave of Baden to carry on the undertaking at Kehl. It 
is really hardly a satire on the conduct of the French ministry 
to apply to it Mr. Thackeray’s well-known lines :— 
% They thought he meant to break the laws, 
And so they broke them for him. 


A government must be in a very rotten condition when it can 
neither enforce a law nor treat it as obsolete, but is forced to 
concert with its subjects the means of evading it. Notwith- 
standing a most lavish expenditure of time and money, and the 
distribution of 200,000 francs by way of lottery amongst the 
subscribers, the edition was a complete failure. Indeed, t e pub- 
lication was not finished until the year 1790, when Voltaire’s 
works, instead of being read, were being rapidly translated into 
action. Of 15,000 copies, he only sold 2000. 

The reprint of Voltaire occupied the seven years between 1783 
and 1790. Some notion may be formed of Beaumarchais’ energy 
from the fact, that during the early part of this period he was 
occupied in the intrigues by means of which he obtained 

rmission to represent the Mariage de Figaro. M. de 

ménie tells us little upon this subject which was not known 
before. Every one has read the story of the intense curiosity 
which pervaded French society, the means by which the 
author of the play contrived to excite it, the unsuccessful 
opposition of Lows XVI., and the marvellous success of 

e piece when it was represented. There is a never failin 
interest in everything which throws light on the Drak 
Revolution — it seems as if we could never learn too 
much of the great event of modern times. To us the 
importance attached to the Mariage de Figaro appears 
the strongest confirmation of the old remark as to the little- 
ness of the generation which brought about so great an 
event. They must have been very petits hommes who were so 
much moved by such a petit écrit. If we look at it in another 
light, and consider the Mariage de Figaro as the verbal ex- 
 sageee of the feelings of a large proportion of the French on 

e existing state of society, it gives additional weight to the 
same reflection. That a man, on seeing the world out of joint, all 
old institutions grown into mere corruptions and engines of 
tyranny, all orders of society drifted from their proper 
places, power lodged in the weakest hands, wealth, rank, 
and talent all — to each other—in fact, to use the 
phrase of old Mirabeau, a government by blind man’s buff, 
ending in a universal topsy turvey—should be moved by the 

tacle, first to reflect that it was hard upon such a clever 
ellow as himself to be born into such a confused state of 
things, and secondly that the confusion was extremely droll— 
goes a long way towards explaining how the confusion arose. 
’s celebrated autobiography is truly one of the basest 
self-revelations that the human brain ever conceived. It is im- 
possible to read it without seeing that the person represented by 
it had no notion of any duties connecting him with the rest of the 
world. The whole amount of it is, that whereas he was a much 
cleverer man than his neighbours, he ought to be much richer. 
t never seems to cross his mind that his talents were given him 
for the good of anybody but himself. 

The glories of the Mariage de Figaro were the last of 

umarchais’ successes. For some years he lived a life of com- 
arative quiet, varied by a quarrel with Mirabeau, who denounced 
cording to Beaumarchais’ Boswell, Gudin, for refusing to 

lend him 12,000 franes—as one who spoke evil of dignities, and 
brought the established order of things into contempt. His leisure 
was also enlivened by a certain proces Kornman, in which he was 
reviled with incredible fenosity by the advocate Bergasse, simply 
because he used his influence to get a lady released from the 
prison of St. Lazare (a kind of French Magdalen institution), in 
which her husband had had her confined, by a lettre de cachet— 
ESety on account of her unfaithfulness to him, but really 
use he had exhausted her lover's credit with the Ministry 

of the day, and she had attempted to extricate her jointure 

tom his bankruptey. Bergasse’s taste may be judged of b 
his address to his antagonist, Malhewreux, tu sues le crime. It 
18 curious enough, that whilst Beaumarchais completely triumphed 
over his enemies, who were declared libellers and heavily 

ed, his reputation was cruelly injured by Bergasse’s attacks. 
But for them he would probably have played a more conspicuous 
part in the early stages of the Revolution. He could not have 
| oe a more characteristic one. Unwarned by the issue of his 

Tican speculations, untamed by the misfortunes which had 
Tesulted from his edition of Voltaire—rich, deaf, sixty years of 
pad rously established in a house which was one of the 
8 of Paris—Beaumarchais had the incredible foolhardiness to 
enter into a contract with the expiring monarchy, in 1792, to 
furnish the t with 60,000 muskets, which he had 


bought of a Belgian, to whom they had been sold by Austria 
under an engagement to export them from Europe. The muskets 
were pe under an embargo by the Dutch Government, for 
fear of irritating the Austrians. Beaumarchais, failing to obtain 
them, was suspected of complicity with Louis XVI., his house 
was searched by the mob on the 11th of August, and he himself 
sent to the Abbaye on the 23rd. By extraordinary fortune 
he was released at the instance of Manuel (who took this noble 
method of revenging himself for some rather severe criticisms), 
just two days before the massacre of the 2nd of September. 
ost men, after such an escape, would not have put themselves 
in the way of public notice again for all the contents of all the 
armouries in Europe; but nething frightened Beaumarchais. He 
continued to press upon the Government his right to be 
furnished with the means of fulfilling his contract, which, 
according to M. de Loménie, was so arranged that he had 
given security to the extent of 745,000 frances in considera- 
tion of an advance of 300,000 francs, with every prospect of 
being guillotined if he failed in extricating the muskets from 
the embargo of the Dutch government. In order to solve 
the difficulty, he contrived to find an English purchaser 
for the guns, under whose name he hoped to get possession of 
them. hilst in Holland, carrying on this negotiation, he was 
accused before the Convention of fraud and conspiracy. He 
resolved to return and justify himself; but whilst passing through 
London for that purpose, his friend, the purchaser of the guns, 
thought he had better settle his accounts before being guillotined, 
and udiciously—and, as it turned out, kindly—entrusted him 
to the guardianship of the King’s Bench Prison. The inci- 
dents of this, the last of his procés, become at last quite bewil- 
dering. What with English, French, and Dutch jurisprudence, 
trover and conversion, embargoes and seizures by English frigates, 
the whole story, patiently elaborated as it is by M. de Loménie, 
leaves on the mind an impression like dreaming of a Chancery 
suit. We cannot sum it up better than by translating the 

heading of Chapter xxxv., Vol. II.:—* Beaumarchais, forei 
agent of the Committee of Public Salvation, and at the 
same time placed on the list of emigrants—Diffculties of his 
—- of his property—imprisonment of his 

After a period of altogether contradictory and unintelligible 
adventures, we find Beaumarchais, at the conclusion of the reign 
of terror, settled quietly in Paris, like a cork which has gone 
through the sluice of a mill, and floats peaceably in the still 
waters below. He died suddenly, on the 18th of May, 1799, at 
the age of 67, and was buried in a shrubbery in his garden, which 
he had himself selected. Even here he found no rest. A street 
passes over the site of his grave, and his coflin has been removed, 
unhonoured and unrecorded, to some one “de ces grands cimetiéres 

ui deviendront aussi un jour des rues et des places publiques.” 
The name of the Boulevard Beaumarchais is the only epitaph of 
his house and of his grave. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the life of Beau- 
marchais is the degree in which he connected himself with every 
class of society. Many parts of his correspondence, incidentally 
related by M. de Loménie, throw the most curious light on its 
singular condition in the times in which he lived. In the very 
midst of his relations with America, he received a long letter from 
a young lady at Aix (whom he had never heard of) telling him with 
an amount of detail which his biographer cannot venture to print, 
how she had gone through the experiences of Julie with a Pro- 
vengal St. Preux. The letters are a ghastly caricature of the 
Nouvelle Héloise. What are we to think of a society in which a 
girl of seventeen writes letters to a man known to her only by 
report, in which she se complait dans les confidences les plus sca- 
breuses, tout en protestant sans cesse que, sielle s'est ecartée du sen- 
tier de la vertu, ellen’en aque mieux senti le prix d'une dme pure 
et vertueuse? What are we to think of a man who, when asked 
by a lady to send her son—a captain in the army—a copy of a 
song he had written in his youth, replies that, as he does not 
think it fit for a young man’s perusal, he can only enclose it to 
his mother, in order that if she approves of it, she may forward 
it herself? But however much there is to condemn in Beau- 
marchais, there is much to praise. He was one of the most 
charitable of men. He was always ready to give, not only money, 
but time, trouble, and advice to almost any extent to all who 
needed it. M.de Loménie computes that he lent—with almost 
no prospect of payment—no less than 900,000 francs to different 
persons in distress. The schedule of one of his debtors, which 
contains memoranda of advances to the extent of 8400 francs, 
bears this endorsement—Dorat—mort insolvable, No. 23. The 
last person whose account closed with these words, was numbered 
upwards of 100. The whole of the proceeds of the Mariage de 

igaro was devoted to the foundation of a charitable establish- 
ment at Lyons. 

We are reluctant to leave this fascinating book. We feel 
conscious that we have laid before our readers a most imper- 
fect sketch of its contents, and that we have only given them 
a hint of the great amount of delightful and curious infor- 
mation which it contains. The story is in the main gay, 
sometimes even grotesque, but it is impossible to close the 
book without sympathizing with the grave and almost solemn 
tone which it constantly suggests to M. de Loménie. We could 
hardly mention any book which contains weightier lessons upon 
the isties of those periods of history in which great 
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revolutions are preparing themselves. Paris was a gay 
place, and the eighteenth moe | a most lively time, but it is 
impossible in these days to read its history without feelings 
which the wits and beauties of those times little thought their 
affairs would ever suggest to any human being. The feeling that, 
for all these things, tne whole French nation was bringing itself 
to judgment, hangs like a cloud over all the history of the light 
generation who intrigued so keenly at Versailles, and thronged so 
eagerly to hear the Mariage de 5 Sooty 


MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
Second Notice. 


CCLESIASTICAL historians, so far as we have had the 
means of judging, exhibit, for the most part, one capital 
defect. Their volumes are controversial pamphlets run to seed. 
They regard their theme as a kind of lists for the vindication of 
Roman, Anglican, or Genevan opinions—Churehmen look with a 
jaundiced eye on sectarians, and sectarians assail the church in 
the most approved tropes of the conventicle. In the pages of its 
supporters, the Church of England is the milk-white hind—in those 
of its opponents, it is the grim wolf and the unclean dog that 
usurps and defiles the Lord’s vineyard. Christus pendet inter 
Jatvones. From these blemishes Dr. Milman’s narrative is exempt. 
He has fully acted up to the maxim which he announces in the 
preface to his fourth volume,—* TI hope,” he says, “ that I _ 
aver without presumption that my sole object is truth—trut 
uttered in charity: and where truth has appeared to me unat- 
tainable from want of sufficient authorities, or from authorities 
balanced or contradictory, I have avoided the expression of any 
positive opinion.” <A pledge so redeemed entitles Ge. volumes, in- 
dependently of any literary or philosophical merits, to the re- 
spectful attention of all who read them. 

An impartial history, however, like an eclectic philosophy, may 
be a very dull aflair, simply from the elimination of e pote 
which arouse the passions or display the inconsistencies of mankind. 
It is possible, by rejecting certain acts and motives, to represent 
our first religious reformation as a quarrel between the High and 
Low Church of the sixteenth century; and, a hundred years later, 
the controversy between Privilegeand Prerogative may be described 
as one concerned only with Selumeten formularies. But sucha 
process is simply dull, and not impartial; and had the Dean of 
St. Paul’s written in this temper, his pages might have been left 
to the speedy oblivion which awaits the mass of literary produc- 
tions. The impartiality of the Christian is of a different order. 
It renders him tolerant of the errors, but not of the vices and 
corruptions of his faith. It leaves him free to applaud the self- 
denying spirit of Dominie, his toils, his patience, and his zeal, 
and as free to condemn the bigotry of his temper, and the 
cruelties which he sanctioned or stimulated. It enables him to 
discern clearly that, for a certain season, the spiritual autocracy 
of the Popes was a boon and a shield to civilization, and, at another 
epoch, to denounce it as an exerescence and an incumbrance in 
the Christian commonwealth. It admits of his displaying, often 
with great pictorial effect, the various imaginative or Intellectual 
aspects of Latin Christianity, while it does not hinder him from 
exposing the sources of its weakness and the springs and 
channels of its errors. It saves him from the angular view of 
the advocate, and invests him with the comprehensive attributes 
of the judge. 

It is one of the disadvantages inseparable from a plan so com- 
prehensive as that of the volumes before us, not only that it is 
next to impossible to give any clear outline of them, but also 
that it is difficult to choose, from so many important and interest- 
ing epochs, the few which are especially representative of the 
fortunes of the Church. For, Christianity being, in a sense un- 
known to the national religions which preceded it, a world- 
religion—and, to a degreeunknown either to Judaism or Paganism, 
a spiritual no less than a secular power—it necessarily extends 
over two almost boundless regions—the individual character of 
its professors, and the national varieties of the races which 
embraced it. Accordingly, Dr. Milman’s narrative stretches 
on every side, from Rome, as the common centre and metropolis 
of Latin Christianity, to the boundaries of the Greek Church 
on the one hand, and on the other to Mohammedanism and the 
last retreats of heathenism in the Arctic circle. He deals with the 

Church history of Spain, France, Germany, and Britain—each of 
them, though linked together by a common creed and ritual, 
yet suflicing for a separate narration. Nor is this all. The epi- 
sodes of Christianity in the west are scarcely less important than 
the history of the collective Latin Church itself. The Monastic 
and the Mendicant orders, the Mohammedan religion and the 
Crusades, the dawnings of the reformation and of the revival of 
literature, the schoolmen and the universities, the people which 
knew not the law, and the law which gradually estranged itself 
from the ye. are all and each in its turn indispensable to a 
history of Christendom—yet each and all are equally deserving 
of particular, if not of minute treatment. We can only recom- 
mend the reader of these volumes to classify for himself these 
direct or collateral portions of the subject, and must confine 
ourselves to the source from which so many of them radiate— 
the growth, culmination, and decline of the er- 


or Egypt—did it put forth, strictly speaking, any spiritual 
pretensions. It was the power of caste, of knowledge, or pre- 
scription only. It was often as much a secular as an ecclesias- 
tical foree. ‘The priesthoods of the ancient world, like their suc- 
cessors at Rome or Geneva, prescribed the opinions and 
gathered in the tribute money of mankind, by the ordinary 
means of superior intelligence or skilful imposture. The favoured 
class which understood the language of the stars, of birds, or of 
oracles, held in bondage the fears and ignorance of the multi- 
tude, while its connexion with the State curbed, to outward com- 
liance at least, the freedom and knowledge of the instructed. 
Bat the most astute and ambitious of the priests of Isis, Baal, or 
Apollo, did not aspire to govern the consciences of his flock. 
In theocracies, he swayed as the secular sovereign—in monarchies 
and republics, he was the serviceable ally of the Crown or the 
Senate. All he demanded of the vulgar, or even of the philo- 
sophers, was outwardcompliance. But the Christian priesthood was 
not content with any half-allegiance. It seized upon and long re- 
tained a position above that of every earthly power and princi- 
pality. It dictated to them in this worid—it held the keys of their 
weal or woe in the next. Without a battalion of soldiers which 
he could call his own, the Head of the Western Church could, 
by a strip of parchment, or by his emissaries, bring into the field 
more legions than the Cwxsars had enrolled for civil or foreign 
war. His police was in every hamlet which maintained a priest, 
his stewards or spies in every household which pensioned a 
chaplain: the beggar’s toll-dish was not exempt from his tax- 
gatherers ; and the head that wore a crown lay uneasily unless it 
reposed under the shelter and sanction of an unarmed priest. 
The most violent opponents of the Papacy in later ages could not 
conceal their admiration of the power and subtilty of its archi- 
tects. It was the epiphany of Antichrist; it was the synagogue 
of Satan; it was a sign of the last day; it was the abomination 
which Daniel beheld in Babylon ; it was the Dragon, the Harlot, 
the Beast which the beloved apostle saw in the solitude of 
Patmos. And yet its organization was so perfect, and its in- 
fluence so universal, that it excited fear and wonder even after a 
moiety of its empire had been rent away, and the residue was 
scarred and breached, and pervious to fresh assault. 
Referring merely to Dean Milman’s excellent characters of Gre- 
gory I., Hildebrand, and Innocent IILI., the great architects of the 


- Papal Power, we proceed to trace briefly the causes of its elevation 


and decline. The thirteenth century witnessed its culmination. 
The popes asserted, and Christendom acquiesced in, a spiritual 
autocracy. The authority of Innocent III. was perhaps the most 
ample and despotic that a priest had ever enjoyed ; but from the 
days of Hildebrand Europe had been familiarized with the asser- 
tion of what Innocent directly or indirectly claimed. That the 
spiritual was superior to the temporal power was a proposition 
which required desperate courage or effrontery to deny. What 
was Cesar in comparison with Christ (we are writing in the spirit 
and language of the thirteenth century), or the most powerful 
king, emperor, or soldan, in comparison with the representative 
of St. Peter? In his relations to the Eternal, the Pope was the 
servant of servants—in his relation to the temporal, he was lord 
of lords. He had made and he had unmade kings ; he had called 
them to account, not for outrages on the Church alone, but for 
offences with which it is difficult for merely human laws to deal ; 
he had interfered between husband and wife, between parent and 
child, between the subject and the magistrate; he interpreted 
alike the gospel and the laws. If a kingdom had no legitimate 
owner, the Pope stepped in as lord paramount—ifa king con- 
ciliated him, his arm was raised against the subjects—if the sub- 
jects had won his favour, the throne was insecure. Throughout the 
perpetual strife which tore the feudal states of Europe, the Pope 
possessed an organized body of allies in the camp of the enemy ; 
while the sovereign had none—at least, none below the nobles— 
who would not have preferred the spiritual to the temporal power. 
The uniformity of the ecclesiastical system harmonized with 
man’s predilection for order. It corresponded, or seemed to 
correspond, with the gradation and subordination of the feudal 
system—it reflected the symmetry of the Roman empire—it 
coincided with the universal belief of the age, that beyond this 
world there were “ degrees, priorities,” and an organized system 
of archangels, angels, and ministrant spirits. Finally, the idea 
was promulgated and received that the Papacy represented—as 
fully as the finite can represent the infinite, the earthly the hea- 
venly, and the probationary the perfect state—the foretold and 
promised “ kingdom of heaven.” 

It is easy for ourselves, at the distance of five centuries, and 
after the wand of the Archimage has been buried “ deeper than 
ever plummet sounded,” to feel or to affect scorn or surprise at 
this prostration of the mind of Europe. But it is not so easy to get 
rid of the fact that such a spiritual autocracy existed for many 
centuries, and that its existence was less an anomaly than a pre- 
ee if not an inevitable, consequence of foregoing circumstances. 

mperial Rome had held the world in bondage for at least three 
hundred years ; nor did the influence of that bondage cease with 
its presence and pressure. ‘The awful shadow of an unseen 
power” survived the power itself. When the last legion was 
withdrawn from a province, the civilization of Rome remained 
impressed on the soil—the civil government was still Roman— 
the arts, the luxuries, and even the language of society were 
Roman—and even the conquerors of the receding Romans 


img | despotism was not an invention of the Bishops of 
Rome. or, in its favourite seats—Chaldea, Palestine, Etruria, 


adopted their laws, their fiscal regulations, and their social usages 
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and refinements. And secular Rome had leagued itself, in the 
third century, with an ally more potent and permanent than its 
statute-book or its legions. A new religion had insinuated itself 
into the heart of the =a. had seated itself on the throne, had 
remodelled the laws, given a new impulse to civilization, and 
had united to the capital, by firmer bonds than those of the sword 
or the fasces, the various provinces of the Casars. The invaders, 
who despised the Greeks as pedants, and the Asiatics and 
Africans as slaves, respected, even in the moment of victory, the 
stronger civilization of the west. An unarmed priest inspired the 
soldiers of Alaric with awe. Amid the ruins of the empire the 
barbarians did a to the capitol, and contrasted the unity 
of the Christian republic with their own scattered and tumultuous 
kingdoms. 

The only rival, in the general mind of Europe, to the Papal 
authority, was the idea of the illimitable Cesarean power. Butit 
was impar congressus Achille. It was elective. It was enfeebled 
by perpetual contests for the crown, by the opposition of nobles 
nearly as powerful as the Cesars, and by the personal vices and 
weaknesses of the ap toe themselves. Dr. Milman judiciously 
remarks upon the difference between the humiliation of the 
emperors and the popes :— 

umiliation of the Em; was (he says) degradation ; it brought 
on the office, the successes, or even 
virtues of new sovereigns ; the humiliation of the popes was a noble suffering 
in the cause of God and truth, the depression of patient holiness under worldly 
violence. In every schism, the Pope who maintained the loftiest_ churchman- 
ship eventually gained the superiority; the imperialising Popes sank into 
impotence, obscurity, ignominy. 


Under Innocent III. the papal power rose to its utmost 
height; and the state of Christendom in the thirteenth century 
might have tempted even a less able and ambitious prelate to 
extend and consolidate his supremacy :— 


At no period (says Dr. Milman) in the history of the world could the 
boldest assertion of the spiritual power, or even the most daring usurpation, 
so easily have disguised itself to the loftiest mind under the sense of duty 
to God and to ind. Wherever Innocent cast his eyes over Christendom, 
and beyond the limits of Christendom, appeared disorder, contested thrones, 
sovereigns oppressing their subjects, wag in arms against their sovereigns, 
the ruin of the Christian cause. In Italy the crown of Naples on the brows of 
an infant ; the fairest princes under the galling yoke of fierce German adven- 
turers; the Lombard republics, Guelf or Ghibeline, at war within their walls, 
at war or in implacable animosity against each other; the empire, distracted 
by rival claimants for the throne, one vast scene of battle, intrigue, almost of 
anarchy; the tyrannical and dissolute Philip Augustus King of France, before 
long the tyrannical and feeble John of England. The Byzantine empire is 
tottering to its fall; the kingdom of Jerusalem confined almost to the walls 
of Acre. Every realm seemed to demand, or at least to invite, the interposi- 
tion, the mediation of the head of Christendom; in every land one party at 
least, or one portion of society, would welcome his interference in the last 
resort for refuge or for protection. 


The work which was consummated by Innocent ITI. was injured, 
and even undermined, by the impetuosity and intemperance of 
Boniface VIII. We can find room, however, for a brief sketch 
only of the decline of the papal autocracy. 
uller has a quaint but ne adage to the effect that, in 
proportion as a church is bat t high, its foundations are nar- 
rowed. The papacy was undermined, in the first place, by the 
arrogance of its pretensions; in the next, by its contemptuous 
security. By ascending a throne higher than any throne of an 
earthly sovereign—by the power, the wealth, and ostentatious 
sumptuousness of the higher ecclesiastics—sacerdotal Christianity 
withdrew the influence of the clergy from its natural and peculiar 
office. The bold and memorable rebuke of Dominic to the — 
legates on their return from Languedoc, though prompted by a 
ial occasion, was of universal application. ‘It is not,” said 
e founder of the Dominican preachers, “ by the display of 
power and pomp, cavalcades df retainers and richly-houseled 
palfreys—by gorgeous apparel, that the heretics win proselytes : 
it is by zealous preaching, by apostolic humility, by austerity— 
by seeming, it is true, but yet seeming holiness. Zeal must be 
met by zeal, humility by humility, false sanctity by real sanctity ; 
pas falsehood by preaching truth.” He said well when 
e enforced preaching as a duty of the clergy—he did better 
when he provided missionaries as a bulwark of the Church. 
Hitherto the Church had spoken to the laity in a tone of 
lofty condescension. Even the lower orders of the priest- 
hood held themselves apart from the understandings and sym- 
— of the people. They dictated rather than persuaded. 
e ritual of the Church was exhibited daily—the words 
of the preacher were heard but seldom. In theory, preach- 
ing was the special privilege of the bishops, and ishops 
are seldom fitted by their character or their vocation to dis- 
charge the office of the orator, or the missionary. The only 
general teaching of the people was the ritual, and the ritual 
appeals only to the external senses of the congregation. Hence, 
by the general silence of the pulpit, a door was opened for the 
inroads and attacks of the anti-sacerdotal party—comprising, on 
the one hand, logicians like Abelard, who winnowed the doctrines, 
and, on the other, heretics, like the Petro-busians, the Hen- 
ncians, and the followers of Peter Waldo, who assailed the 
Practice of the Church. The bulwarks of the hierarchy were 
Weakened by internal discord, by the disputes between the 
regular and the secular clergy, by discord in the conclave, and 
indecent schisms in the papacy itself. Meanwhile, lite- 
rature and philosophy, though only in their dawn, were 
to attract and divide the homage of the learned ; 


and the monopoly of the priesthood in the world of intellect 
was invaded by professors and lecturers, who, professing alle- 
giance to the popes, were secretly, and often unconsciously, 
raising new barriers against their aggressions. 

For the process of p ow ge we must refer to the volumes before 
us, which we now reluctantly close. Had our limits permitted, we 
would gladly have followed Dr. Milman’s narrative through some 
other of its interesting and instructive episodes. In his preface 
to the first of his recent volumes he laments the poverty or the 
paucity of the English Church historians, in comparison with 
the Magdeburg Centuriators, Baronius and his continuators, and 
their French and German successors, who have “ wrought with 
such indefatigable industry on the annals of Christianity.” The 
learned and “indefatigable” Dean has himself done much 
towards removing his own reproach. 


ETIQUETTE, SOCIAL ETHICS, AND DINNER-TABLE 
OBSERVANCES.* 


* 4 NEW work on etiquette! What does it contain?” Ah! 

what indeed? What help shall an awkward, nervous 
gentleman find in these pages for the thousand exquisite embar- 
rassments that await him in society? We think, for our own 
part, that a work of this character is about as useful as a pro- 
nouncing dictionary, and that when any man has learned to 
speak French or English elegantly from the one, then, and not 
before, he may begin to cherish hopes of learning the manners 
of good society from the other. rhe laws of etiquette, we 
are told, ‘although occasionally varying, like the shifting hues 
which diversify the gorgeous Deakins of many an exotic bird, 
are intelanionlly the same.” Phis passage meets us in the first 
page, and it is cheering to feel that, if our manners must remain 
unreformed, at least our conversation cannot fail to improve 
vastly under the influence of a writer who is gifted with so mag- 
nificent a style. But we fear that the comparison here made 
is only too just, and that until a writer has been found 
to — the plumage of the tropics, we have little hope 
of finding one who ‘shall be able to convey by precept that 
which we take leave to think can only be communicated by 
example. After all, however, the author of the Manual does 
not differ much in opinion from ourselves. ‘The novice who 
consults it has only to read three pages, and he will arrive at this 
alarming statement :—‘t You have passed the threshold of your 
friend’s house, and are in the drawing-room.” In fact, the very 
crisis of fate is come, and now or never our monitor shall serve 
our need. Perhaps in that drawing-room sits—most tremendous 
and awe-inspiring object—a lady of elegance and fashion. Per- 
haps there are two or three of them—young, too, and having, how- 
ever they may disguise it, a wicked propensity to mirth at the 
expense of awkward visitors. But what are we to do, and what 
shall we find to talk about? Perhaps we are great in mathe- 
matics, and could solve a problem neatly, if only one of the ladies 
would think of asking us; or we could repeat succinctly the 
latest judgment of the Queen’s Bench; or it may be that we are 
cunning in horseflesh, and could give useful advice as to making 
up a book for the next Derby. But, reasoning from what we have 
read of ladies in books, we have a painful suspicion that they 
care not for. these things; and yet “we are in the drawing- 
room,” and what are we to say? How shall young Marlow 
meet Miss Hardcastle? How shall he, who can talk so valiantly 
to bar-maids, rally his senses to his first encounter with a lady ? 
What says Mentor? “Do not try to remember the rules of 
etiquette. This will only serve to embarrass you.” Well, then, 
why learn the rules of etiquette? And why write a book pretend- 
ing to teach these rules, and endeavour to persuade our bashful 
friend to buy it? Only conceive a man provided with a complete 
set of manuals, and trying to teach himself to ride, dance, dress, 
talk, and behave generally, by these methods! We have read 
somewhere an elaborate recipe for a salad, which concludes by 
advising that, when carefully made to order, the salad should be 
flung out of the window. pom so speaks, and very wisely, the 
author of the Hand-book of Etiquette. But, then, we have always 
wished for courage enough to ask, Why make the salad? And 
so we presume to think that the Hand-book might have remained 
unwritten, and the shillings of the British public might have 
been saved. That same public is just now asked to pa 
for codifying the law, and some people say that the tas 
is possible, but difficult—others that it is impossible. How- 
ever this may be, we are quite sure that the attempt to lay 
down rules for the ever-varying usages of society is much more 
hopeless. ‘lo learn to swim, we must plunge into the water, and 
it is useless to shiver and study our swimming manual on the 
bank. No hand-book has yet been advertised for fire-eating and 
storming Redans; and it is equally impossible to explain how to 
make a spirited advance upon a party of ladies, and to effect a 
lodgment, under a severe fire of eyes, upon the sofa. Our own 
hand-book, in either case, would be very brief; for we should say 
no more than, “ Go in and win—or lose.” 

But, nevertheless, let us not reject the counsels of this “judi- 
cious friend,” who offers himself as the adviser both of host and 
guests. We must premise, however, that he is not teaching us 
to speak English, but to dine, and the grandeur of his theme may 


* Etiquette, Social Ethics, and Dinner-table Observances. London 
Houiston and Stoneman, W. 8. Orr & Co. : 
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well excuse the ee freedom of his language. “ Dinner-table 
observances ; scarcely any one knows them; every one thinks 
he does ; but few do in reality.” The Manual will teach us how 
to sit by the lady of the house, and, “like true knights-errant, 
tender * such services as may be required.” This illustration 
of the duty of a diner-out is possibly more striking than correct. 
Carving a dead turkey is not exactly the same thing as slaying a 
living dragon. We know some awkward men, indeed, who would 
be almost equally alarmed at having to perform either feat, and 
we humbly think that in neither case would a manual, even with 
diagrams, be of any help at all. But suppose that our knight- 
errant, in utter despair of all romance and poetry, is snugly 
seated by the side of a lady who is in no mortal _ whose 
hair is not dishevelled, om | who is to be delivered, not from 
shame and trouble, but from the responsibility of ‘“ distributing 
the tit-bits.” Suppose, in fact, that Sir Galahad is serving a 
noble dame who cares nothing at the moment for spiritual 
ecstasies, but much for creature comforts, and of whom we might 
say, in the words of Ingoldsby,— 
She asked him for stuffing, she asked him for : 
And gizzard, but never once asked him for oo” 

Let us see by what rules the chivalry of England may be 
guided to do their devoir, and to win the smiles of beauty :— 
* Avoid all ungraceful habits, such as using a knife in eating. 
Feed yourself with a fork or spoon, and use your knife for 
cutting oy Eat peas with a fork, and curry with a dessert- 
yaar as also tarts and puddings.” The plural here is evi- 

ently used with reference to those valiant champions whose 
strength, and appetite also, are as that of two. “ If requested to 
help the sauce, do not pour it over the meat or vegetables, but 
on one side. . . . On noaccount pick your teeth after dinner.” 
Although a good knight lives rt dies to please and serve the 
ladies, there must still be some reserve in your devotion; for 
“you must not attempt to pare an apple or pear for a lady, un- 
less requested ; and then use your fork to hold it.” 

But we must leave the dinner-table, and visit the drawing- 
room, the evening party, and the ball. ‘The hour arrives at 
which gentlemen are permitted the pleasure of entering this 
Elysium”—or, as our timid and clumsy young friend who is a 
customer for the Manuals would express it, “the most awful 
and long-dreaded moment of my life is come.” Yet the poor 
novice may take courage, for the ladies before whom he is 
to appear are not of that tremendous and inhuman perfection 
that he has dreamed. They are, to tell the truth, the sisters and 
wives of those gentlemen who are apt to use their knives in 
eating, and to pick their teeth afterwards with their forks. They 
need to be exhorted “to preserve the strictest modesty in all their 
movements: not to affect the science and agility of an artiste : 
carefully to avoid all such dances as are offensive to refinement 
and good taste.” But if these precepts be required, we fear that 
Mr. Marlow, should he ever regain his self-possession, will begin 
to think that Miss Hardcastle and the barmaid are not so very 
different after all. 

We must, however, pass from these minor matters, in order to 
impart to our lady saien the maxims of the Manual upon the 
important subjects of courtship, marriage, and married life. To 
refuse an offer of matrimony with proper grace is, says the 
maiden aunt in a well known play, no easy matter. That lady 
had unhappily found no occasion to use the airs and graces 
which she tells us she had practised with her dancing-master. 
May Venus t that the fair students of the Hand-book of Eti- 

ite may have enough of offers, and may reject them with 

ished elegance! For epistolary refusals our master — 
but scanty hints. Indeed, the only very precise piece of advice 
ventured on is, that a letter of such killing purport should by no 
means commence with “Dear Sir.” Young ladies are not to 
pride themselves upon the conquests they may make. They 
must not let gentlemen linger in suspense, but take the earliest 
opportunity of carefully making known their own feelings on the 
subject. ‘ This may be done in a variety of ways. A refined 
ease of manner will satisfy him, if he has any discernment, that 
his addresses will not be acceptable.” It is thought possible, 
however, that the lady’s “natural disposition” might render the 
assumption of “a refined ease of manner” difficult, and in that 
case she must show that “ she wishes to avoid his company,” and 
he will presently withdraw. This passage is, we fear, unduly 
Soouniile to the intelligence of the supposed victims. For our 
own part, we should be rather at a loss to discriminate the exact 
degree of “ refinement” and “ ease of manner” which should indi- 
cate the extinction of our hopes. Possibly we might be under 
the delusion that these had always been characteristics of our 
charmer, and, in fact, were rather commonly found in ladies. It 
may be, however, that the maiden aunt before alluded to had 
learned this very thing when she learned to dance ; and possibly, 
a careful study of the ballets of the po re | opera-season 
may quicken our own discernment ofa refusal. The second and 
harsher method recommended is, however, intelligible enough, 
and we are all familiar with the lively and expressive pantomime by 
which the pretty peasant in the ballet shows the importunate 
swain that ‘she wishes to avoid his company.” But as to “ re- 
fined ease of manner,” we must repeat our wish that, either by 
diagrams, as in the case of folding napkins, or by some other 
method suited to the level of our capacity, we could have been 
taught more exactly when we ought to begin singing “ All 
is 


As regards “ Christening Etiquette,” the Hand-book is some- 
what meagre, and it is eked out by what is called “A Trans. 
lation of the beautiful Ode of Horace on the duties of a you 
Roman Matron.” This beautiful ode, we must confess, had 
hitherto escaped our notice ; and especially the line— 


Draws the clean vestment o’er the little limbs— 


had for us all the charm of novelty. On consideration, however, 
we incline to the belief that there has been no recent discovery of 
any further manuscript of Horace, but that we have before us 
simply a very free version of a passage in one of the Epistles, 
in 
. Sabina qualis aut solibus 


Pernicis uxor Apuli 
This opinion is confirmed by the line— 
Anxious she weeds the infant heart betimes— 


which has evidently been suggested by the agricultural labours 
of the Sabine mother. There is another passage where we meet 
with Horace, and the application is equally felicitous. In dis- 
cussing that important branch of ladies’ duties—ordering dinner 
—it is said that there is high authority for using salad. Horace 
tells us— “ Lactuca innatat stomacho,” Of this passage, 
we are glad for the ladies’ sake that no free and poetical 
translation is appended. Upon the subject of dinners our 
Mentor has much to say. The dinners of ‘the nobles of 
England ” are first alluded to. These, “in a national point of 
view, are unsurpassed by any country in the world.” But 
this, perhaps, is doubtful praise. We presume that a Scotch- 
man’s porridge, “in a national point of view,” possesses 
merits equally exalted. It is, however, added that “such 
dinners cannot be imitated.” But if so, why describe them? 
It apes, however, that we are all to aim at a perfection 
equally special and inimitable. ‘“ Whatever you do in the 
way of dinner, let it possess a charm peculiarly its own.” 
We have then a variety of precepts oddly jumbled together— 
such as to live within our income; to regard always “the 
eternal fitness of things ;” to subject pride to prudence ; not to 
expect to get a professed cook at 1o/. a-year wages; if out of 
temper with our servants, to try a day’s cooking ourselves; that 
wives should strive to make home comfortable, and thereby keep 
husbands from dining at their clubs or in the city ; not to wipe our 
mouths upon the table-cloth; not to use three-pronged orks ; 
and, above all, not to feed ourselves with our knives. This last 
rule, indeed, is repeated many times, and is finally established 
on the authority of “a colonel in the Guards,” who is com- 
memorated as rebuking a young man for this unseemly practice. 
“We were shocked at the moment, and thought it unkind, but 
we felt convinced afterwards that the publicity of the remark 
had its effect; and we feel sure our young friend has never 
since resorted to so bad a practice.” In the Crimea, we believe 
that every mess has, or will shortly have, its full supply of plate 
and table-linen ; and we trust therefore, that if, in the ruder 
days of the siege, ‘the eternal fitness of things” was sometimes 
disregarded, the appearance of the Handbook may at once recal 
the young officers of the Guards to a strict observance of 
etiquette. 


SIR A. ALISON ON GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


F Sir Archibald Alison as an historian we have already 
spoken; but his new volume presents him in a new light, 
and in that light we now propose to consider him. How remark- 
able he is in the two qualities of verbiage and inaccuracy, every 
reader knows; but not until the publication of the volume now 
before us had he given the full measure of his powers in those 
directions. He has, de gaieté de ceur, and without any provo- 
cation, undertaken to sketch the “ Literature of Germany in the 
first half of the nineteenth century;” and inasmuch as the task 
was purely gratuitous and self-imposed, it may be thought that 
he felt himself qualified to execute it. And, indeed, as far as 
ignorance, rudimentary and comprehensive, can qualify a man 
for so bold an undertaking, we must do Sir Archibald Alison 
the justice to declare that he is thoroughly qualified. 
udimentary his ignorance is, for it begins with the very lan- 
guage. He knows so little of German that, having to translate 
the title of Goethe’s novel Die Wahlverwandtschaften (Elective 
Affinities), he calls it Relatives by Affinity ! And Biirger’s ballad 
Der Wilde Jager (the Wild je sod he calls the Cruel 
Huntsman. Every German name which admits of being mis- 
— by instinctive affinity for blundering he misspells. Thus, 
iiffling is always Muffling, Riickert always Ruckhart, Oehlen- 
schlager always Oehlenshlager, Hacklinder always Haklander, 
Biirger always Burger, and Freiderich Halm, the author of Der 
Sohn der Wildniss, is, in the three lines devoted to him, called 
“Frederick Salom, author of Der Sohn der Waldniss.” These, 
we beg to observe, are not occasional misprints, to be credited to 
the printer—they are the constant errors of the author, who 
never deviates, even by accident, into the right spelling. 
Comprehensive his ignorance is, for not only has he failed to 
master the language in which the works are written—so that his 


* History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in MDCCCXV. to the 
Accession of is Na leon in mpocertt. By Sir ibald Alison, 
Bart. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood. 1856. 
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knowledge of them must necessarily be of a not altogether pro- 
found and discriminating quality—but he seems to have read few 
translations, and not any histories of German literature—or, at 
all events, not with much attention. He has no knowledge at 
first-hand, nor at second-hand. His blunders are so colossal, 
80 preposterous, so wide of any approximation to fact, that they 
sometimes seem like the odd combinations of a dream, rather 
than the deliberate statements of history. 

We will cull a specimen or so, enough to justify our remarks 
without wearying the reader. The very first name in this 
survey is Lessing, one of the best known of German writers, and 
of whom all instructed readers, however ignorant they be of 
German, know enough to appreciate the following, which is all 
Sir Archibald has to say about him :— 

ird learns to fly by imitating the motion of its parents’ wings, ] 
take a flight for essays on the French and 
sical drama have great merit, chiefly from the correct taste, sound sense, and 
precision of expression by which they are distinguished, but they have little 
original genius. His dramas are still more mediocre : fettered by the rules of 
the French wage, they are an imitation of Voltaire, rather than a specimen of 
the powers of the Fatherland. His works, however, did an immense service 


_ to the cause of literature in Germany; they opened men’s eyes to what had 


been done before them, and prepared the way for original conception in the 
admiration of that which baat bern already formed. 


If Lessing is celebrated for one thing more than another, it is 
for his merciless polemics against the French school; and he 
would writhe in his tomb at the thought of his dramas having 
been imitations of Voltaire, and fettered by French rules, to 
ridicule and expose which had been his constant effort. His 
dramas may be mediocre, ae Sir Archibald cannot know it, 
but they happen to be intensely national. His works “ opened 
men’s eyes,” but it was to the excellence of Greek and English 
poetry, not to that of the French. 

The next name we meet is Winckelmann (of course misspelled 
by Sir Archibald), and we give entire what is devoted to that 
illustrious name, calling especial attention to the grammar of the 
passage 

What Lessing did in the drama, Winkelman did in art; and there is not 
to be found in the whole of modern literature a finer appreciation of the 
beauties of ancient sculpture, or a more correct exposition of the principles 
applicable to every species of composition on which it is founded. 


On Goethe he is more diffuse, but not more accurate. He 
actually has the audacity to say that Goethe’s “Life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini shows he was capable of writing an interesting 
biography.” Is there one of Sir Archibald’s clerks so ignorant 
as not to know that Cellini wrote his own life, which has been 
translated into every European language? and this work “ which 
shows Goethe was capable of writing a biography,” Goethe 
simply translated. Here is another delightful specimen :— 

The Germans say he is viel seitig (many-sided), and that is certainly his 

characteristic : but he is noé merely infinitely varied in subject and inci- 

t, but ideas; and, contrary to what is often observable in men of original 

genius, the most minute scrutiny will not detect, in the whole of his voluminous 
works, a single repetition of the same idea, or one expression twice repeated. 


Ifany German had said this, he would have been received with 
shouts of laughter ; but as Sir Archibald does not know enough 
German to distinguish many forms of it is natural 
that his “most minute scrutiny” should have been unable to 
detect a repetition of one expression “in the whole of his 
voluminous works.” 

Of Kotzebue also the general public knows something. Part 
of what is thus generally known is also known to Sir Archibald, 
as we see in the following :— 


If celebrity on the stage, and tem theatrical success is to be taken as 
a test of vee | dramatic excellence, Kotzebue is to be placed at the very head 
of the literature of Europe in tlat department. His plays have been trans- 
lated into every language, represented on every theatre, drawn thunders of 
pw from every audience. Rendered into English by the kindred genius 

Sheridan, under the name of Pizarro, his Death of Rolla is one of the most 
popular pieces that ever appeared on the British stage. This reputation, how- 
ever, is sensibly on the decline: they keep their place in the theatre, but they 
are seldom the study of the library. 


He seems to be ignorant, however (for he does not state it, and 
he is always ready to state what he does know, as well as what 
he does not), that a far more popular play than Pizarro still 

ds its place on the British stage, namely, The Stranger, 
which is a translation from Kotzebue. But why, in a survey of 
German literature, is a name so renowned as that of Kotzebue to 
be passed over with a single allusion to one play? Has Sir 
Archibald never heard of Der Arme Poet, (the original of 
Monsieur J s), of Gustav Vasa, or of the very amusing 
Kleinstédter ? Probably not ; and if he had, it would not assist 
read for he could not read them, nor, reading, understand 


of Herder, also, scmething is known by cultivated readers, 


especially through tlae English translation of the work thus 
spoken of :— 


His Philosophy of His has no pretensions to that character; but it is 
8 brilliant series of > ranean ancient and remote periods, which almost bring 
before our eyes in the days of their pristine s ur. 


If the critic had ever seen that work, or the translation, he would 
be aware of the exqnisite absurdity of his criticism. But we may 
inform him that Herder does not put forth “ pretensions to the 

” here dernied—he calls his work Ideas towards a Phi- 


losophy of the History of Humanity, and not a Philosophy of 
History. 

The two Schlegels are also widely known in England, through 
translations and criticisms ; but Sir Archibald, disdaining that 
knowledge which is common property, and writing from a quite 
private and peculiar knowledge of his own, confounds the two 
together. After loftily a down the Philosophy of History 
(written by Frederick), he eulogizes the Lectures on the Drama 
(written by August Wilhelm), and says they are the real 
services rendered by the author. 

There has been enough talk about Strauss, too, in England, 
to prevent any one but Mr. Alison from being utterly and 
absurdly wrong in describing what is his position with reference 
to Christianity ; yet listen to this :— 

The Rational School of divines indicates the reaction of human thought 
against the fervour of the peasants of Miinster, the sentimental dreams of the 
metaphysicians, the self-applauding fervour of the elect. But it is easier to 
see to what cause these aberrations of thought are to he traced, and to find a 

arallel for them in the oscillations of the pendulum, than to provide an anti- 

lote to the opposite set of errors, which they inevitably induce ; and great has 
been the alarm excited in the minds of the sincere friends of Christianity from 
the progress of the system of rationalism in Germany. 

Strauss’s Life of Jesus Christ is the a of this school, and the 
one which has done most to spread its tenets t foreign lands. It isa 
scheme of faith which is peculiarly attractive at first sight to persons of a 
vigorous intellect, and masculine independent turn of mind. Equally removed 
from the slavish submission to authority and unmeaning ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholics, and the visionary dreams and self-applauding fervour of the 
Puritans, it professes, without openly disputing the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, to establish them on what is deemed the solid basis of truth and 
reason. 


These blunders are enough. The reader will observe that we 
have not pressed hard upon Sir Archibald’s erudition—we have 
not sought for blunders on subjects recondite and remote from 
ordinary inspection. We have kept to the broad highway—we 
have seen him in company with writers known, more or less, to 
all the world, whose fame has made even casual readers 
acquainted with their works and tendencies—and yet such is the 
unparalleled audacity, and such the comprehensive ignorance of 
Sir Archibald Alison, that he deliberately swells out his bulky 
volume with a dissertation on a subject of which, as we have 
shown, he does not know what is known to the world at large. 
He pretends to instruct us upon a literature of which he does not 
know the language, and of which he has not taken the pains to 
collect even the simplest and best known facts. Ifa Frenchman 
were to undertake a dissertation on English literature, it is pos- 
sible that, in the madness of his vanity, and the levity of his 
knowledge, he might rival Sir Archibald Alison; but we delibe- 
rately record it as our opinion that no other mortal could be found 
to write so foolish and so false a chapter in a work of historical 
pretensions. 


POETICAL NUISANCES.* 


A NEW poetical school is springing up, which ought to be 
brought under the Nuisances Removal Act. Just as society 
is trying to put down the bone-boilers and glue-makers, so must 
criticism awake to its new and dirtier duties. Extirpation is the 
only remedy. What insults the natural sense of propriety is 
only to be handed over to a literary police. We do not propose 
to deal with the author of Pinocchi by bringing him before the 
accredited tribunal of criticism. He does not appeal to a court. 
Summary jurisdiction must be exercised. The day has gone by 
for dallying with the present race of rhyming offenders. Here 
is a writer who has got hold of the very worst mannerism of 
Keats and the impudence of Leigh Hunt—who combines the 
uglier metrical peculiarities of Tennyson with the inverted gib- 
berish of Browning—who is as dull as Bailey, and as sensual as 
Alexander Smith—who at once contrives to be as silly as 
Greathead, and as pert as Tupper. We have had more than 
enough of mystics and spasmodics ; but this writer, in his spasmo- 
dics, only rises into a gibber, and his mysticism is but unmitigated 
nonsense. He not only has no meaning, but he affects none. 
He simply insults the reader with a cloud of words, and not an 
attempt at sense. It is as useless to try to construe this im- 
becility of nothingness as it would be to extract sense from the 
printer’s pie. Hear him moralize on mutability. Thus he 
a the theme of “ Imperial Cesar dead and turned to 
clay : 
The snow that sinks into the ground 
Comes up again in snow-drops : 
Wrens braid their nestlings soft and sound 
With the red hairs the cow drops : 
The horns the hart sheds in the wood, 
’Mid fern-tufts rose embaled, 
Warms the squire’s bones, or whets his mood, 
When’s glittering knife is shaled. 
* * 
ay pass t ve or 
In kindling blood of coolth or heat 
Mere atoms know the zero. 
Sin oft in virtue the price is,— 
oarse air 
* * * 


* Pinocchi. London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1856, 
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We're volatilatized for good— 
Scorched suffering is the blow-pipe 
Of iris’d Beauty :—the fell’d w 
To fruitage prime doth slow ripe. 


Of course, so far as this raving attempts to expound a moral 
truth, it simply teaches the immorality, that all evil produces 
good, and all good is the parent of evil. 

Here is the writer's version of the grand old allegory of the 
Dance of Death. “Open the door.” Death acts the master of 
the ceremonies— 

Who is this? O ’tis Beauty—Miss Beauty, I am sure 
We're delighted to see you—pray how do ye do? 
And how is the Beast? O—the gout in his eyes. 
Have ye been to the Specola lately? We're told 
Men cut up much better than women : how’s that ? 
What slumbering carnations, and bosom that rolls 
Like a stream-wrestling lily of mellowy gold, 
What sweet parted lips, and what glozy blue eyes, 
Purple-steeped as the heartsease held up to the light ! 
But somehow you seem, to me, some giantess 
Of blanc-mange—quite unmeaning—a succulent hoax : 
Your eyes are stuck in by French cooks ; they are truffles ; 
You’ve a Rubens-like glare, Ma’am, that’s very disgusting ; 
You smell of flesh—pah! make a curtsey—retire— 
Open the door! 
Who is this >—’tis a poet of genius surprising, 
What not,—an American—that licks the world— 
“ Jack of all trades and master of none,” said our fathers; 
A cobbler and king: this slashed motley won’t suit :— 
Show him out—e’en U.S. cannot do everything,— 
Open the door! 
Friends, be merry, I beg—we’ll play puss in the corner : 
Death—yow' ll te: now we try 
Another game :—Death, you will give crooked answers 
To the crossest of questions—* Earth, Fire, Water, Air,” 
You're in all, with a vengeance; the world’s a huge skull; 
Open the door! 


To do justice to the author we give an entire poem—one solid 
thought, one entire chrysolite—a whole and single pine-cone of 


these delectable Pinocchi— 


VANITY FAIR. 
O wherefore, then, such diverse bloom ? 
O wherefore then so many shapes, 
That memory shrouds beneath dull crapes 
Woven in disenchantment’s loom ? 


Dost thou not drink, unmated soul, 
The flashing nectar of this truth ? 
This world is but a fairing-booth 

Where clownish fathers gilt toys dole. 


And some are fashioned after Queens, 
Some bear to sylphs a semblance faint, 
Some too are given the hue of Saint,— 

While yet the leaven is in its teens! 


Now, as ours is an “ unmated soul,” and as we have “ drunk the 
flashing nectar of the truth” —the profound;truth—that the world 
is a gingerbread stall at a fair, we ask, what is the possible 
meaning of “‘leaven in its teens?” And further, what is leaven 
when it has arrived at its legal majority ? 

Even when writers of this school get hold of a respectable or 
religious thought, so irresistible is their proclivity to nonsense 
that they contrive to render even piety perilous. “A dying 
Atheist” is a subject sufficiently appalling; and he may be 
(but it is a question of truth) see. Se by a dog run over by a 
broad-wheeled waggon : but why should a Christian die a cur’s 
death for the sake of antithesis ? 

Think you the wheel-crushed grinning cur 
‘Whose head the heavy tire 
Dies like the hound, with ten points gashed, 

‘Whose master’s banners o’er him stir ? 


One, dies betrayed—with none to cheer 
Or soothe his pains to atomy— 


And let us ask, what is a hound “with ten points gashed ?” 
and how, under any circumstances, can a dog’s, or any other 
creature’s, pains be “‘ soothed to atomy?” 

It may be superfluous, after this, to gather the more random 
pearls of Pinocchi. The author, of course, affects the recondite 
im epithets. Here is a bouquet of them:—*luskish health,” 
*“ pollard-visaged youth,” “diamond threads that in the sun, 
twisting a hauberk wavy-bright,” “the bee's thigh-beard.” 
‘bronzed hearts of mellowy forests,” “ violet-trickling moun- 
tains,” “‘hill-bosoms forked with snow,” “cool shore-bands 
emerald-tinct,” “ lime-sticks crystal-piped,” ‘ steep hollows 
marble-thewed,” “her orbed bosom’s hurried strife,” “astern 
rock’s heaven-targéd height,” “ hueless thistle-shreds ice-veined,” 
“spur-plough [verb active] generosity,” “the dusky column’s 
foamy = “young passion-flowers that front the mould'ring 
wall, flouting caducity,” “the topaz-fountain of her hair,” 


“ wire-worms in oaken peach-orbs coiled,” “throbless Zons of 


superbient Joy. 

Jn this fashion the author does a sublime elegy. He wishes all 
nature to sympathize with his sorrows for “a death in Florence.” 
After Iycidas and Adonais we know of nothing so tremendous 


as this sorrow: this 
Stubborn grief ; 
A pent up, shudddering, portentous grief, 


And thus the pent-up sorrow bursts out 


As some swoln river, spurning former landmarks, 
Pays the proud city’s fron frown for frown, 


And lifts the sigh-less swans to turret-windows : 

Foaming the little farmer’s store away,— 

Swinging the noble’s iron gate, as ’t were 

A pons eng and shaking to and fro 

The orchards, like frail reeds, resistless sweeping 

Life’s mill-flukes the wrong way, so that they grind 

Themselves, not corn, making the jostling houses 

Rattle their chins, like travellers in a frost, 

Drinking the buffalo’s last swirling i 

And frantic plunges, with a seeming 

Of bitter relish ;—will not curb his crest 

Nor bear a hand upon his cataract mane, 

But clothes the fruitful country in serf’s livery. 

Half-sable and half-gules, and drags along ’ 

The World by the hair of its head, the heavens following,— 

So floods this grief, so swells this agony, 

This hard, pent-up, unconquerable sorrow ! 

In vain, with hands stern-clench’d, iron-gauntleted, 

You pluck Grief’s hold away, pressing her arm 

Until the blood spouts from her finger-ends : 

Still, maniac-like, she leaps upon your breast, 

And twists new Gordian knots of grim despair 

With ’tense grasp, tottering head, and gaping lips! 

Aristotle somewhere remarks that it is the characteristic of the 
ingenious author to discern likeness in things dissimilar. On this 
deep but difficult hint, our writer constructs his metaphors—we 
pick up a few stray specimens. None but a poet of the most 
recent type would detect this suggestion on water lilies, of which 
we are told 


How float the lily-ships upon the deep, 
Like white on sword-blade. 


A poet suggests a jeweller, 
Who in his tinsel couch sets gems so rare, 


and a young lady of the fast school recals the ring at Astley’s, 
and the poses plastiques, and is loved for 
Her honest scorn, that always has its lash on; 

Her innocence that mounts without a scathe, 


Upon the spotted palfrey of rouged Fashion ; 
er that like Godiva's, &c. 


All this intolerable babbling might be dismissed as what it is, 
stark, staring, unmitigated folly and idiotic raving, with no aim or 
gay at meaning—but the writer defends it upon principle. 
t is founded upon a theory of art. He writes in this fashion 
because he feels that he has a mission. He scorns sense— 
he boldly defies reason—he leaves to “ prouder ~_ 
than mine” the grovelling task of common sense. He 
defends his vocation—and in this sublime style :— 


A string of thoughts disorderly, 

Wild as the fern-horn in the wood,— 
Which, trained by a less fretful mood, 

Might crawl in print collectedly : 

But better leave them theix loose curl, 
Their wildered hyacinthine coils, 
For all my gardening only spoils,— 

In tangled depths men find. the pearl. 


Now lifts his head the rankest weed ; 
Now claim their echoes, faintest sounds ; 
Meadows green o’er their freshest wounds, 
And home-trees from their bare twigs bleed. 
With linnet-chirps, and window-prism, 
As when they drop labur:ium-points, 
Or waste fruit-gum,—the sun anoints 
All with his balmy golden clarism. 
And shall there be a coward dearth 
Of words to greet the new-blown year ? 
Shall judgment, with rough sickle, shear 
The creepers I train han te earth? 
Proud Reason, spare my blindling lays,— 
We crowd to Heaven as we can ; 
That azure vault thou canst; not — 
Prune not air-shoots, spare groundling sprays. 


Kindly enough, the writer of Pinocchi: warns his critics. Ina 
poem called “The Neglected Poet” he anticipates his fate, and 
the retribution which awaits his reviewers. We have counted 
the cost,.and submit to the penalty. It is no less than anni 
lation. 

An Ajax shield against th 
n Ajax shie' ese 3 
And, in my arm to ite fall: 
Launch a huge spear amongst their waspish ranks. 

The bard of Pinocchi is not like his master, Keats—his fiery 
particle is not to be snuffed out by an article. He defies reviews 
and reviewers. The eagle bard swoops proudly on the flock 
owls. Enthroned among the immortals, he launches the bolts 
of scorn and contumely on the critics :— 


These lacqueys, these door-shutters of ithe world, 
Let them think mud and prattle insole nce. 


Serene in his sovereign height, he can :fford to laugh with 
superior scorn at the littlenesses of mortal nen :— 
This was not the great station Orph eus held ; 
Nor Shakespeare ; nor will I; and if I prove 
Usurper, push me from the plundered throne 
And pluck the mimick thi -bolt aw ay ; 
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I shall have rumbled o’er a brazen bridge, 

And shaped my beard for Jove’s. But if, ye sons 
Of men, I have refracted aught of truth, 
Wildered the world with aught that is sublime, 
Or poured a flood of music in your ears,— 
Tempt me not, with your flimsy ridicule 

To hurl a mountain at vad heads—to make 
Crusades against your fastnesses,— 

To bow my head and let the columns fall 

Upon the Philistines! Unroll the pages 

Of your chained hearts; pay homage where ’tis due ; 
Leave not the teacher lost in poverty 

And loneliness with God—but scatter gifts 

As kings, and consecrate my song. 


enial notices of contemporaries, under the form of “ perperam 
mithius,” “‘putide Jonesius,” commended themselves to admiring 
students. Scloppieus, like his prototype Rufus, called Cicero 
an illiterate ass; and Mr. Long seems inclined to apply the same 
— to most of those who have preceded him in the task of 
ting Cicero. Seriously speaking, the arrogant and off-hand 
tone of his notes detracts much from their value. Klotz is “ alto- 
gether absurd;” and no “ man in his senses can suppose” his inter- 
pretation to be right—see p. 342, where we must confess ourselves 
to be out of our senses, for to us Klotz appears right, and 
Mr. Long, both in this and the preceding note, to be blundering 
from beginning to end. Zumpt’s theory on a difficult subject 


Others may kiss the rod—not so the bard of the pine-cones :— (see p. 317) is “a monstrous absurdity to broach.” Klotz, on 


Let others hide their talent in the earth, 
Apologising for their tremulous notes ;— 

T’'ll wear the harper’s key in broad daylight ;— 
Let those who can, come pluck it from my breast ! 


In another poem, significantly labelled ‘“ Disappointment,” 
. 120, the poet consoles himself. Self-consciousness, or it may 
self-conceit, is his exceeding great reward :— 


If ’twere not for the God who rules this verse, 
Deeply and with a darkling mind I'd curse 
Thee, Disappointment—and thee, trifling world ! 
Ye, when the sails of genius are close furled, 
Mourn the majestic ship, that should have sailed 
With triumphant, from small craft that railed 
Against his shapeliness and majesty. 
In the proud consolation that Q 
poet, 
moths and butterflies, lamp-si' mayn’t know it, 
Is a sweet flower by 
he sinks to sleep, and looks to “a flowery grave.” If, however, 
before he es, he takes to another volume of “ poetry,”’ we 
trust that the author of Pinocchi will select a more tolerable 
subject than that of his longest poem—‘ Two Night Visions of 
Capri,” the unutterable Spintrie and Sellaria of Tiberius. As 
it is, he anticipates an immortality beyond the grave. In lan- 
guage slightly Lycophonic, he bids himself and his critics 


Remember, Time is Human-forged; there’s no such thing as Time 

For the eternal Soul; though on mortality’s quick slime 

Men have traced fleeting measurements of an ephemeral durance, 

We know that our souls live for aye: this lightning bright assurance 

Lachrymatories shivers !—For a time the flesh masque’s worn, 

A lapse unmarked by Hon-lidded eyes that never mourn ; 

Mortality’s but the worm-scroll,—the snake-slough of God’s Arg, 

To be cast off: the sordid net, through whose rent free souls fly. 
Forbid her not to come,— 


The chill-cheeked Memory. 


A COMMENTARY ON CICERO.* 


R. LONG'S edition of Cicero is intended to fill up a great 
it and recognised hiatus in the resources of students. 
Hitherto, the reader of Cicero has laboured under such disad- 
vantages as are incident to the study of no other commonly- 
received classical author. Of the Greek authors—poets and 
others—we have such a multiplicity of annotated editions that the 
light gathered round them at length hidden the original 
nucleus from our eyes. We can no more distinguish Demosthenes 
through the halo of Dissen, Schémann, Schaefer, and Dindorf, 
than we can look steadily at the sun. /Eschylus is a German 
poet, who had a fancy for writing in Greek, and flourished at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Herodotus was a man 
who travelled with Wilkinson, and had crotchety views about 
the Indo-Caucasian element. Thucydides had wonderful notions 
about georraphy, and profound theories of political morality; 
but it not yet been determined in what language he wrote. 
We look, by the way, to the forthcoming notes of Mr. Sheppard, 
Kidderminster, to prove to us that, after all, he did write 
k. But Cicero was still an ancient Roman, and beyond 
the facts that he was consul in the year B.c. 63, and had unpleasant 
relations with Antony, his reader had till lately but little to 
- him in his studies. Asconius, Manutius, and Lambinus, 
Ww but little light on any real difficulties. Consequently, 
the study of Cicero has been disproportionately neglected. But 
the new Oxford requirements have but lately brought his 
tions prominently forward, and produced, as we presume, 

. Long’s volumes. 
The first volume only has been sufficiently long before the world 
to allow of criticism. ‘It comprises the Verrine Orations, un- 
y the masterpiece of Cicero’s oratory. Zumpt and Klotz 
are the two editors on which the students of this generation have 
had torely; and Klotz is unfortunately a sealed book to many, 
imasmuch as the notes are written in German. Mr. Long saw 
want, and has given usa valuable book to supply it. The 
. €rrine Orations are now far easier work than they were. But it 
18 8 pity that a work so well conceived, and in general so ably 
carried out, should be disfigured by so many faults. We had 
ught that the days were past when dogmatism and abuse 
part of the necessary qualifications of a scholar, and when 


A Commentary on Cicero. Verrinarum Libri Septum. By 


the same subject, “has a little secret of his own,” but Mr. Long 
is careful to tell us that “neither are his remarks of any 
value.” Lambinus is annihilated throughout—indeed Mr. Long 
seldom takes notice of him except for the amiable purpose 
of smashing him. If he gets off with the mild — of 
“ thief” (if we understand rightly the application of the word in 
p- 474), it is enough for him. The book is full of this—nay, as 
the learned gentleman warms to his brief, “it is inconceivable 
how some modern critics misunderstand what they read. They 
are so much occupied with their own notions, which are foreign 
to the matter, that they are quite unable to understand what 
their author says.” “As to the (worth of) English Lexicons 
the reader may judge for himself by looking at them.” Even 
the poor readers don’t come off without a few rebuffs—such as 
“there is considerable difficulty in translating this, which I 
remark for the benefit of those who may not discover the diffi- 
culty.” (p. 321.) Moreover, in most, if not all, the places where 
Mr. Long indulges in bad temper, he is himself in the wrong, 
and sometimes transparently so. For instance, the imaginary 
difficulty of which he speaks in the last quoted passage, is 
founded upon an entire misapprehension of the meaning of the 
word “ volo,” which he seems to understand as expressing “a 
hearty good will, confounding it with “ cupio” or “ opto.”— 
Ovid. Ep. Pont. i. 34— 
Velle parum est, cupias, ut re potiaris, oportet; 
and again— 
Velle reor multos, nam quis mihi tam sit iniquus, 

Optet ut exsilium pace carere meum— 
might have taught him better. The “ita-ut” of the e, on 
which he also blunders, is émi r@—“‘on such terms that—” and 
Cicero is guilty of no such extravagance as he would have us 
suppose. However, it is not our object to particularize mis- 
takes, though there are some notes which, to borrow his own 
style, exhibit an incredible degree of carelessness, if not igno- 
rance. We call Mr. Long’s attention to such notes as those on 
“ publicano tradidisses,” p. 283, “ benigne,” p. 37, “* comitatus 
ersilio,” p. 380, “cruste,” p. 346, ‘ apud eos,” p. 454, taken 
literally at hap-hazard as we turn over the pages. 
Our object in bringing Mr. Long before the attention of our 
readers is to protest, in the strongest language possible, against 
the re-introduction of the “ classicum odium” into the improved 
editions of classical authors. Mr. Long himself is far less imma- 
culate than any one of those whom he so unsparingly attacks, and 
he may be assured that such notes as many of his are, tend to 
excite and perpetuate a combat out of which he, for one, will 
come with but little honour. Relieved of its offensive per- 
sonalities and arrogant tone, his book will prove, for its legal 
learning especially, a valuable addition to any library. 


AMBERHILL* 


HIS is a “ moving” tale, fluently told. It’ takes the form of 
an autobiography, interspersed with retrospective groans of 
remorse and agonized exclamations, which indicate a narrator 
crazed by ouliding and crime. This penitential strain, al- 
though unpleasing in itself, has nevertheless a mollifying effect 
upon the feelings, and may perhaps induce the reader to tolerate 
a heroine whose adventures are entertaining, although she is not 
thoroughly honest in money matters. Nor are her peculation 
and purloining altogether devoid of what the French police courts 
term “extenuating circumstances,” for they are prompted by 
excessive fondness for a kind and sorrowful father. This poor 
creature, the Rev. Henry O’May, being one of those persons 
who are naturally fitted not to lead but to follow, had nevertheless 
assumed the responsibilities of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and had obtained a rich benefice. After some time, 
he discovers that he cannot approve of the Church’s doctrines ; 
but, instead of using that small degree of judgment with which 
the very weakest of sane beings are commonly endowed, and 
seeking the advice of some one wiser than himself, the irresolute 
wretch makes a —— with his scruples, and thinks they 
may possibly be “a phantasy.” At any rate, he feels the conve- 
nience of retaining the vicarage-house of Amberhill as a resi- 
dence, and has a very distinct perception of the various uses to 
which his clerical income can be applied. He is consequently 
haunted by a sense of moral guilt. He has, besides, some other 
delinquencies upon his conscience—having recommended to the 
office of trustee of his deceased sister's orphan child a man 
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* Amberhill. By A. J. Barrowcliffe. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1856. 
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whom he knew to be a knave, and suspected to be insolvent. 
The deceived brother-in-law dies, and leaves to this treacherous 
executor the charge of the “ estates which Alice would inherit.” 
They appear to have presented strange facilities for portability, 
for the narrative gravely informs us that the ingenious rogue 
“carried the whole to America!” This sad business costs Mr. 
O’May 200/. a-year as compensation money. But, as if this 
were not trouble enough, he speculates in railway shares; and 
further, in order to enable his eldest son to obtain a lucrative 
post, and thereby to relieve himself from the charge of the 
— maintenance, the Rev. Henry O’May, after some 

esitation and “sobbing,” furnishes a false register of Mr. Lau- 
rence O’May’s birth. Mr. Laurence subsequently becomes a 
perfect vampire, preying upon the means of his father and sister, 
and tearing at length hundreds and thousands of pounds from 
their grasp. with the ferocity of a brigand—all which the Rev. 
Henry O’May regards as hush-money to save his own naughty 
doings from exposure. The unholy hunger for gold becomes 
the ravenous, insatiable appetite of these two men, and 
Miss O’May shares in it to a rabid degree. A lovely 
wife had been struck dead by lightning, but the Rev. Henry 
O’May only deplored in her loss the cessation of her income. 
One child perished in her arms, and that saved expense ; 
another was blinded by the flash, and caused for some years 
a great outlay, but he died at last, and the trio made no 
pretence of regretting him. While all this is going on, the 
reverend gentleman continues to suffer from the groundless 
couepenten that he loves his children too much, although all his 
thoughts and desires are concentrated in the selfish struggle to 
preserve his undermined reputation, and to save himself from 
public shame. With apparent unconsciousness of inconsistency, 
the author describes him as unable to bear the presence of the 
blind boy at home, lest it should too painfully keep before 
him the remembrance of the catastrophe, and as yet allowing 
the rent and scathed remains of the cedar-tree, which was its 
ostensible cause, to stand year after year undisturbed before 
his study window. jeded. all the weaknesses of this mise- 
rable man are treated in a manner which shows but small acquaint- 
ance with mental and moral philosophy. 

The author betrays also strange ignorance of social proprieties 
in making a gentleman send a young and beautiful girl, the guest: 
of his mother, alone, with a bundle of woman’s clothes, to an 
obscure London den, to meet there, alone, a young Italian cavalier, 
and assist in disguising him for flight. He further describes ladies, 
who live “like princesses” in a house that “looks into Hyde 
Park,” as travelling on the Continent without a servant of any 
kind; and these model people so manage their travelling affairs 
that the girlish daughter is shut up for many stages in a voiture 
with only the luggage and the courier. e refrain from cri- 
ticizing the bowl and dagger style of this work, in considera- 
tion of its being strictly appropriate. The heart of a distracted 
heroine has an undoubted right to scowl, and writhe, and gnash 
against hated obstacles; her eyes may be allowed to see 
‘passionate colours,” and her mind to sympathize with “ the 
young ardour of the opening leaves.” 

There is an especial charm to listless minds in the records of 
energetic action. It is therefore possible that Miss O’May may 
become a popular favourite. Through the greater part of the 
first volume, the reader’s interest is sustained by her struggle 
between right and wrong; but towards its close that interest 
ceases, and gives place to mere curiosity to trace the subsequent 
course of an audacious impostor—a course of reckless covetous- 
ness, of ambitious love, of fierce and malignant passion, which, 
narrowly avoiding the county gaol and the hulks, leads, very 
naturally and properly, toa lunatic asylum. There, happily, she 
recovers her moral aa well as her mental health; and on leaving 
it, she does all she can, aided by an angelic attorney, to remedy 
some of the many miseries which she has wrought. 

Melodramatic effects are aimed at throughout, and sometimes 

very successfully. There are some scenes of low comedy in 
which the writer seems perfectly at home. All the characters 
are clearly brought out, and several of them have the distinet- 
ness and vividness of personal portraits. Altogether, this novel 
is not worse than most of its class, and it contains some indi- 
cations that the author is capable of doing better things. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Feap., 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Areal OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By W. L. Brvay, 
M.A., Vicar of Hay. 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
rw EX LUCIANO. Edited by W. 
M.A., Second Master of the City of London School. 2s, 6d. 


EXCERPTA EX ARRIANO. Edited by Dr. Donaxpson, late 
Head Master of Bury School. 2s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO. With Notes. Edited by Dr. 
Masor, Head Master of King’s College School. 4s, 6d, 


EXCERPTA E 
Notes, Edited by Dr. my = CYROPADIA. With 


EXCERPTA EX TA , i 
ACITI ANNALIBUS. Edited By Professor 


[Established 1841.] 


yeni. INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
25, PALL MALL, 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


By the Annual Report for 1853, it that the number of Policies then in force. 
was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and an Income of £55,207. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, on 29th November, 1855, it was shown that 
on the 30th June last— ‘ 


The Number of Policies in foreewas . . . 5356 


The Amount Insured was . . £2,556,902 5s. 2d. 
The Annual Income was . . £108,711 18s, 11d. 


Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 2 per cent. 
annum on the average to sums and by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 
on a healthy life is now increased to £1260, 
Profits divided every five years. 
Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, at as moderate rates 
as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facilities given to Assurers, 
Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables. 
Policies issued free of Stamp duty and every charge but the Premiums, 
Agents wanted for vacant places. s 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, may be obtained of 
the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on application to any of the pon ad ts in the 
Country. C. DOUGLAS SINGER, . 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
London, January, 1856. 


The Governors and Directors have to announce to the holders of Life Policies, 
effected on the system of Participation in Profits adopted by the Corporation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Bonus has been declared in respect of the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policies,—effected sub- 
sequently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 31st 4 of December, 1855, and on which 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid. 


The following Table shows the amount of Reverstonary Bonvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each, 


- Per Cent. | Per Cent. 

A Addition Further ol 
amen, | madein | Addition in|} | Sum | 
Assured. paid. 

£ £ £ 

30 102 112 214 1°63 57°4 
35 106 115 221 1°58 
113 121 234 167 49°2 
45 121 128 249 1°78 45°6 
50 135 140 275 1°96 433 
55 149 154 303 2°16 40°7 
60 166 174 340 243 38°2 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus. 

The future divisions of Profit will take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life, 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other advantages 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the ae of an Office safely co’ 

under Royal Charter and special Acts of Par t, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a half. 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

Fire and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms. 

Tables of premiums and other particulars may be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal Excharge, London, at the Branch Office, No. 29, Mall, 
or from the Agents appointed in the principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 

JOHN A. HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE LONDON AND COUNTY JOINT-STOCK BANKING 
COMPANY. — Established 1836,—Subscribed Capital, £1,250,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £600,000; Reserved Fund, £100,000. 
HEAD OFFICE, 21, LOMBARD-STREET. 
Borover Branca—201, HIGH STREET, BOROUGH. 
Lonpon Branch—ALBERT GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
Oxrorp Srreset Brancu—441, OXFORD STREET. 
Papprnetow Branca—CONNAUGHT TERRACE, EDGWARE ROAD. 


John Wm. Burmester, Esq. James Laming, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. John Henry Lance, Esq. 
James Andrew Durham, Esq. Farmery John Law, Esq. 
— Alex. —* Esq. William Nicol, Esq. 
m, ones, Esq. 
Solin Whelton, Esq, 


Trustees, 
William Cory, Esq.; J. A. Durham, Esq.; James Rhodes, Esq. 
Auditors, 
Henry Overton, Esq.; John Wright, Esq.; Frederick Gaskell, Esq. 
General Manager—H Luard, 
Assistant ‘Manager _Williara 
Inspector of Branches—W., 1. Norfolk, 
Assistant Inspector of Branches—J. Tullock, Esq, 
Standing ‘ounsel—Edwin James, Bod Q.c. 
Solicitors—Messrs, Wilkinson, Co, 
Secretary—R. P. Nichols, Esq. 


Bank of Issue. 

Thirdly— Its capital cannot be withdrawn, for when one Shareholder dies, or retires, 
another takes his shares and liabilities—thus affording at all times and under all cit 
cumstances full security to its cus’ 

Fourthly—It affords every just accommodation to its customers through the medium 
of a large available capital. 

Fifthly—It has no party or political character; its officers are not allowed to enter 
into public contests, and they are bound not to disclose to any one the transactions of 
the customers of the Company. 

Sixthly—It allows interest at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum on the minimum 
balance over £200 of each current account during the month; the same being passed 
to the customers’ credit at the expiration of each quarter. 

Seventhly—It receives deposits at such rates of interest and for such periods as may 


be ed upon, reference being had to the state of the Money Market. 
Eighthly—It affords great facilities for the advice of payments, or the of money, 
dividends, &c., in London, at the chief office, as well as in the towns where the Company 


has branches; and, 
Lastly, It publishes half-yearly an account of its assets and liabilities, attested by 
auditors appointed by the Shareholde.s. 


"By order of the 


London; Joux W, and Som, West Strand, 


Directors, 
21, Lombard-street, HENRY LUARD, General Manager. 
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The following are the principles upon which the business of the London and County i 

— Firstly—It opens accounts with commercial houses and private individuals, either 

a Po upon the plan usually adopted by other bankers, or by charging a small commission 
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In a few days, 
HE DAISY CHAIN; or, ASPIRATIONS. A Family Chro- 
T nicle, By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &c. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, Demy 8vo, price 5s., by Post 5s. 4d. 
ENERAL ORDERS ISSUED TO THE ARMY OF THE 
G EAST. From April 30, 1854, to December, 31, 1855. With an Index, 
London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
With Numerous Illustrations, 3s. 
LESSONS IN MECHANICS. 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
A‘ HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY TREATISE ON 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By W. G. Humpnrey, B.D., late 
‘liow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields; and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cambridge: DgeigHton, Bet, and Co. 


This day is published, a Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
“These men, themselves an honour to their times, do honour to woman by giving 
the benefit of the best thoughts of manly minds.”—Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1856. 
“By some of the highest minds of the day, and the most active in the advancement 
of their fellow-creatures.”—Spectator, Oct. 27, 1855. 
Cambridge: ang Co, London: and Datpy. 


This day is published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILO- 
SOPHY. By W. Arcuer Burvszr, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Dublin. Edited from the Author’s MSS, with Notes. Ww. 
Herworta THompson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Macmritan and Co.; London: Brut and Daupy. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
\ THE REFORMATION. By Cuartes Harpwicr, M.A., Fellow of St. Catha- 
rine’s Hall, Divinity Lecturer at King’s College, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
This is part of a Series of THEOLOGICAL MANUALS now in progress. 
Cambridge: and Co.; London: Bett and Datpy. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.” 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, familiarly explained. 
A Book for Old and Young. By Joun Tips, F.S.A. 


By the same Author, Third Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly Fifty Years’ Per- 
sonal Recollections, With a Portrait. 800 closely printed pages, 14s, 
Davip Bogus, Fleet-street. 


Just ready, Feap. 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 
HE WAR AND THE NEWSPAPERS. A Lecture, delivered 
to Members of the Literary Institution at Ottery St. Mary. By C, E. 
Kewnaway, M.A., Vicar of Campden. 
Ottery St. Mary: C. D. Mayne. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J, Parxgr, 


Now ready, gratis and postage free, 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
iso a List of Surplus Copies of recent Wor! it! wn from Circulation, 
offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 
Cuartes Epwarp Muprr, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, wishes to take a few Pupils into his house in a 
healthy part of the Country. 


Address, M.R. S., Messrs. Dawson, 74, Cannon-street, City, London. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Grow 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian 
r, Bronze, &., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficatious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 

diarrhea, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s. 6d. agents: 

Barclays’, Farringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 

Turner's, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
, and Medicine Vendors. 


HE MOST HON. AND LOYAL SOCIETY OF ANCIENT 
BRITONS. Welsh Charity School, Gray’s-inn-road. Instituted 1714. Incor- 
rated 1846. For Maintaining and Educating 200 Children, born within ten miles of 
= born in the Principality of Wales, 
ounty of Monmouth, or one o! arishes of Oswestry, Selattyn, and - 
nach, in the county of Salop. = ™ — 
PATRON, THE QUEEN. 


2843 children have been admitted into the establishment. 
2662 have been apprenticed or otherwise provided for, 
The ONE HUNDRED and FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIV. in aid 
of the funds of the Chasity, will be celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern, ty tn 
Ist of March, being St. David’s Day. Dinner on table at 6 o’clock precisely, 
PRESIDENT OF THE DAY. 
The Hon, ROBERT WINDSOR CLIVE, M.P, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, | Sir John B. W. Mansell, Bart. 
Henry Austin Bruce, Esq., M.P. 


John Lloyd Davies, Esq., M.P. 
H Vivi + M.P, 
ussey ivian, x Godfrey Morgan, Esq. 
STEWARDS, 
Robert Evans, Esq. Edward Joseph, Esq. 
John Roberts, Esq. | James Esq. 


dant 


ant for the Pr , Vice-Presidents, and Stewards, as well as the Officers 
S the Society, will assemble at the School-house, where the children will dine at 
> ¥ clock precisely, From thence the children will go in procession to the Church of 
Bish mes, Piccadilly, where a Sermon will be cveaaied. by the Right Rev. the Lord 
in ‘op of Lichfield, in aid of the Charity, at 3 o'clock, and the service will be read 
the Welsh language by the Rev. John Evans, Chaplain of the Society. 
musical arrangements will be under the direction of Mr. Brinley Richards, who 
ets, 21s, ; ladies’ tickets for and gallery, 3s., to be had of the 
; and at the bar of the tavern, _ 


Donations and subscriptions will be t received by M Hoare, bankers, 
Fleet-street ; and by the Secretary, Mr, Shaw, at the School use, Graystnmreoed. 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with Chart, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

OTES ON THE LATE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS in EASTERN SIBERIA; and of a VISIT to 
JAPAN and to the SHORES of TARTARY and of the SEA of OKHOTSK. By Cap- 

tain Bernarp Warrtincuam, Royal Engineers. 
“The book is valuable for its sketches of the scenery people of civilized 
Japan and of barbarous Saghalin, as well as for the q information it far- 
nishes respecting waters and regions that have been but little visited of late. Capt. 

Whittingham’s Notes are brief and rapidly written.”—Spectator. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


A New Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo, with Six Maps, price 63s. 


Moe GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD. 


late chan; ... The articles Australia, Russia, and Turkey, with others of 
ee eg have been re-written. . . . The present improved edition will be acceptable 
to all readers of newspapers, who now meet for the first time with the names of 
numerous places in the East of Europe, ially in those great empires of which in 
this edition the description has been entirely re-written.” — Economist. 
London: Loyeman, Browy, Green, and Loyemans. 
BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS—NEW EDITION, 
Just published, in Seven Volumes, 8vo, price £5 5s. 
HRISTIANITY and MANKIND, their BEGINNINGS and 
PROSPECTS. By C. C.J. Bunsew, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Being a New Edition, 
corrected, delled. ded, of “ Hippolytus and his 


*,* The Second Edition of the “ Hippolytus” is composed of three distinct works, 
which may be had separately as follows :— 


; LYTUS AND HIS AGE; or, the Beginnings and 
Two Volumes, 8vo, price 30s. 


2. OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, applied to Lage and Religion: Containing an Account of the 
Alphabetical Conferences. Two Volumes, 8vo, price £1 13s. 


3. ANALECTA ANTE-NICAENA. Three Volumes. 8vo, 42s. 


“A most valuable contribution to our patristic and ecclesiastical literature.”— 


London: Loncman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
Fourth Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 28s. cloth, 
A MEMOIR of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH. By his Daughter, 
Lady Hottanp. With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELEMENTARY SKETCHES 
of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


1. In Pocket Volumes 3 vols. Feap. 8vo, 21s. 
2. Complete in One Volume .........Square Crown, 8vo, 2Is.; calf, 30s. 
3. Library Edition 3 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 36s, 


London: Loyeman, Brown, and Loramans. 


THE ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES INTERPRETED AND APPLIED, 
Lately published, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
EBREW POLITICS in the TIMES gt SARGON and 
SENNACHERIB: An | ito Historical an 
the hecies of Isaiah, with some Wie of thels bearings on the focial and Potties! 
Life of England. By Epwarp Srracuey, Esq. 

*,* This volume attempts to inv Gn So 
of the Book of Isaiah, and its writer’s own m iz; i , the Jewish, 
non-Jewish, records, including all the yet Bi aye Cuneiform Inscriptions, of the 
period: politically, the constitution and ition of the Jewish Kingdom, and the 
working of the former at home by statesmanship and ae opinion, and abroad 
wars, alliances, and : and religiously, the lessons which (applicable to 
mankind) were deduced from the events of their own times by the prophets, whose 
office is illustrated by its analogies with that of the Greek and Roman orators, and 
modern speakers, preachers, and writers, 

“The production of a man of learning and eo ge thinking. ... The histo- 
rian, the politician, and the divine, may read it with advantage.”—British Quarterly 
Review, 


By the same Author, in post 8vo, price 1s. boards, 
MIRACLES and SCIENCE. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
VENING RECREATIONS; or, Samples from the Lecture- 
“4 Room, Edited by the Rev. Jonn Hamppen Guewey, M.A., Rector of St, 
Mary’s, Marylebone. 
LIST OF LECTURES, 


English Descriptive Poetry, by the Rev. H. ALrorp. 

Recollections of St. Petersburg, by the Rev. C. M. Breet, 

Sir Thomas More, — Buxton, Esq. 

The Fall of Mexico, by the Rev. J. H. Guawny. 

The Starry Heavens, by the Rev. Bkowntow Marttanp, 

The House of Commons; its Struggles and Triumphs, by G. K. Ricxarps, Esq. 

John Bunyan, by the Rev. E. J. Ross, 

The Reformation, by the Rev, A. P. Stawiey. 

“The lecturers were able and thoughtfnl Clergymen ; the subjects are well chosen ; 

and they form really what they profess to form, * E Recreations,’ which will be 
enjoyed in many families.”—. % 


By the Rev. J. H. Guawey, lately published, in Foap. 8vo, 68, 
ST. Louis AND HENRI IV.: being a Second Series of 
es. 


London: Loyeman, Brown, Geren, and Loremans, 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS BY THE AUTHORESS OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
New Edition, in 2 vols. Feap. 8vo, priee 12s, 
C= HALL. Bya Lapy, Authoress of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” &e. 
Works by the same Authoress, New Editions, 
GERTRUDE: aTale. Feap, 8vo, 6s, 
KATHARINE ASHTON, 2 vols, feap. Svo, 12s. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, 3 vols, feap. 8vo, 16s, 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 2 vols, feap. 8vo, 12s, 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. Feap. 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 98. 
A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. 2s. 6d. 
JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER TOUR. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 
AMY HERBERT. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewext, B.D. Feap, 8vo, 6s, 
READINGS for EVERY DAY in LENT: Compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Tartor. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
READINGS to CONFIRMATION, from Writers of the Early 
and of the English Church, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d, 
London; Loweman, Brown, and Longmans. 


t 
2 “ The present is an improved edition, with additional information, made necessary b 
of 
he 
— 
| 
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Cee NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—For March, on 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Beers MISCELLANY.—FOR MARCH.—Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
A Week at Constantinople. By Mr. 


The American Question. 
The Spendthrift. By W. Harrison Ains- Lascelles Wraxall, 
worth, Esq. Going to the Shows. 
Central America. Beaumarchais and his Times. 


The Dock Warrants. A Tale of the | How we Treat our Heroes. 
Times, By Dudley Costello, The Expedition to the Amur, 
Milman’s Latin Christianity.” Monkshood. 


London: Ricnarp New Burlington-street. 


Early next week, in 8vo, with Portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 


EMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT. With an Account of 
the Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the 
Fourth. By the Hon. 
London: Ricwarp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 
On Monday next, in 3 vols, 
LARA: OR, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. 
With a Preface. By Str ArcurBatp ALIson, 

“It is intended to convey a picture of all the stages of society, from the cellars, 
through the saloon, to the garret, in order to prove that the conventional bonds of 
civilized life are even more galling than the rude fetters of the African, and that many 
a white slave would have something to envy in the lot of Uncle Tom.”—Sir Archibald 


Alison. 


London: Rrcwarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 
On Monday next, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
NIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Doran. Author of 
“ Habits and Men,” “ Table Traits.” 
London: Ricnarp Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS, 
Mr. Bentley has published Three Editions of 
R. PRESCOTT’S “PHILIP II. OF SPAIN.” 
A Library Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 29s, 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, 
Cheap Edition, Post 8vo, 5s. 


The Cheap Edition has all the Notes, and is in all respects like the American Edition. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 1s. 6d. in limp cloth, 
EADINGS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. By the Rey. 
H, 8. M. Husert, M.A., Rector of Santon with Santon Downham. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans., 


ANNESLEY ON THE DISEASES OF INDIA. 
The Third Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and Memoir by T, J. 
into the CAUSES, NATURE, and TREATMENT 
of the more prevalent DISEASES OF INDIA, and of WARM CLIMATES 
a . By Sir J. Anwestey, F.R.S., late Surgeon to the Madras General 


London: Loneman, Brown, Gren, and Lonemans, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, 6d, 


HREE LETTERS TO A FRIEND on the “Sunday Question,” 
viewed chiefly in relation to its Political and Social Aspects: With a Parliamen- 
tary Speech which will not be found in any of the “ Debates.” By N. M, P. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 


ARS AND ERZEROUM: With the Campaigns of Prince 

Paskiewitch in the Years 1828 and 1829; and an Account of the Russian Con- 

South the down Turcoman Chie and Adrianople. 

y Lieutenant-General Mowrerrs, of the Madras ineers, ninetee 1 

P rei gineers, nm years attached 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


DR. WEST ON CHILDREN’S DISEASES, 
The Third Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 14s. 
ECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD. By Caantzs West, M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children, and Physician-Accoucheur to Saint Bart olomew’s Hospital. The Third 
Edition, revised throughout and enlarged. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. ROGERS’S ESSAYS, 
Just published, in 3 vols, fep. 8vo, price 21s, 
\SSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 


‘4 EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions. CONTENTS. 


I. Biographical and Critical, 12, Sacred Eloquence British 
1, Life and Writings of Thomas Fuller. 
13. — and Glory of Litera- 


2, Andrew Marvell. 
3. Luther’s Correspondence and Cha- . 
racter. 14, Ultramontane Doubts, 
4. Life and Genius of Leibnitz 15. Right of Private Judgment. 
. Genius an 0! Pascal. ° 
6. Literary Genius of Plato—Character III. Theological and Controversial. 
Soe 


of Socrates. 16, Anglicanism; or, the Oxford Trac- 
7. Genius and Writings of Descartes. tarian Schools, 
Il. Lit and Critical, 17. Recent Developments of Tracta- 


rianism, 
8. John Locke. 18, — Claim: 
9. Sydney Smith’s Lectares. 
10. Structure of the English Lan- | 19, Revolution and Reform. 


guage. 20. Treatment of Criminals, 
11, History of the English Language. 21. Prevention of Crime, 


London: Loneman, Browy, Green, and Lonemans, 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. 
Now ready, price 4d., by post 5d., the March number, 48 pp., of the 


i CONTROVERSIALIST AND SELF-EDUCATOR 

Cowrznts:—Opening Articles upon the ‘tion—W ould Parliament be justified 
in sanctioning the Opening of the Crystal Palace on Sunday? Also Debates upon— 
Reuicion. ave we sufficient evidence, apart from Scripture, to believe . the 
Immortality of the Soul?—Purtosorny, Is man the Creature of Circumstances ?— 
History. Is the Character of Queen Elizabeth worthy of Admiration? Tue Review. 
Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” Tae Sgeur-Epvcator—I. The First of a Course of 


Twelve Plain and Practical Lessons on French, includi i 

Pronunciation of every Word. II. “The Elements of 
Neil, Fea. author of the “Art of Reasoning,” &. Tux SSAYIST. Galileo.” 
Reports of Meetings, &c. Tux Inquirer, Questions and 


London: Hovuxstow and Stonzmay, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


The following are Now Ready. 


ONAPARTE’S CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
with his BROTHER JOSEPH, sometime KING OF SPAIN. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 


“A very valuable contribution to our standard literature. To the student of ovo 
or of human character, it is fall of deep interest; to the politician, and still more 
the military man, it is a book of profound instruction—to the politician, of what in a 
great measure to avoid—to the soldier, of what to master till the principles enunciated 
become a portion of his mind,” —Spectator. 


It 


THE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Being a concise and popular account of the different styles of Architecture prevailing in 
all ages and countries. By James FerGusson, with 850 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 363, 


“ We needed a manual which should give usa succinct account of all the pri 
buildings of the world; which should be intelligible to the general reader, and yet 
forming to the professional artist; which should be pote illustrated with speci- 
mens of all the styles known to have existed; which should set free the great models 
locked up in splendid monographies, and condense the information displayed at wy 4 
in the costly and cumbersome tomes of architectural libraries, We needed what 
present volume purports to be, a ‘Handbook’ of architecture ; and, when we find that 
it answers perfectly its intended purpose, we treat it as a valuableandw addition 
to our current literature.”—Times. a 


JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA and other Provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople. By Lorp Broventox. With Map 
and many Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


“A work which, in addition to its intrinsic merits, will always possess @ peculiar 
charm, from the fact that the author’s companion in his travels was Byron. Lord 
Broughton may claim, in fact, some share in exciting and regulating the enthusiasm 
which gave us, in ‘Childe Harold,’ one of the greatest poems of the age. 

classical knowledge, his exquisite taste, and the interest he took in verifying the 
localities which had historical significance, were doubtless of the greatest use to his 
less cultivated and more impulsive friend.”—Daily News. ‘ 


Iv. 


HISTORY OF ROME, from the earliest Times to the Establish- 
agg § the Empire. By H. G. Lippxxt, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 2 vols, 


“It is not, however, the mere q of length that renders Dr. Liddell’s 
adapted to the purpose of readers who desire a knowl of the ‘altered 
which Roman history has assumed.’ By means of a skilfully-arranged structure, not 
only the different periods of the history, but their various subdivisions, are presented 
as distinct parts, yet each having a relation toa larger whole. The general treat 
ment is also judicious. The a events, for instance, of the early period, are 
rapidly touched; while the social, political, and constitutional arrangements, a8 
evolved by Niebuhr, from the legendary stories or family are fully ex- 
pounded,” —Spectator, 


v. 


FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, including an Account of the 
History, Topography, and Antiqnities of that City. With Travels and 
in Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. Rev. J. L. Porter. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 21s, 


“Mr, Porter has made a contribution of the deepest interest, touching places at 
once sacred and classical. The volumes are largely and beautifully illustrated, which 
go a great way to enable the reader to comprehend, not only the statement, bat to 
participate in the emotions of the learned traveller. 

“Tn one view the volumes are Biographical, in another Historical, and in another 
Geographical. As companion volumes to Layard, Rawlinson, and Robinson, we hait 
them with special gratitude.”—Christian Witness 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including that of the 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Vols, IV. to VI. (completing 


“One of the remarkable works of the present age, in which the author reviews, with 
curious erudition, and in a profoundly philosophical om, the various changes that 
have taken place in the Roman hierarchy: and while he fully exposes the manifold 
errors and corruptions of the system, he shows throughout that enlightened i 
which is the most precious of Christian graces, as ly the rarest.”—. . 
Philip the Second, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“A work which is valuable, not only for the novel facts and interesting information 
it contains, but also for the success with which it combats prejudices which have 
tended to excite angry feelings between two great nations.”-—-Daily News. 

“A sensible and entertaining book, containing some charming descriptions.” —Times. 


VIII, 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF THE ARTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, By M. Lazare, With 200 Illustrations. S8vo. 18s. 


“It is of art, as applied to the objects of domestic life, that this very interesting’ 
volume treats. It gives‘a history, more or less complete, of the origin and di 
ment of the decorative arts during the Medieval and Renaissance periods; and 
Labarte’s valuable work forms an acceptable new-year’s gift. It comes to us 
with the approbation of French antiquaries and artists.’—The Builder, 


Ix. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. Continued to the close of the Gene- 
neration contemporary with Alexander the Great. Gsorer Grote. With Pore 
trait, Maps, and Index (completing the Work), Vol. XII, 8vo. 16s. [On March Ist. 


“A great li undertaking, equally notable whether we it as an accession 


to what is of standard value in our language, or as an monument of what 
English scholarship can do.”—Atheneum, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoare Savitt and James Epwanps, at their 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
Joun Witt Pangea and Sow, at 445, West Stvand, in the same County-~ 
February 23, 1856, 
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